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Leaves from the Editor’s Note-Book 


John Carpenter House, London, E.C.4 


KNOW that one is very much inclined to 

describe his latest effort as his best. It has 

often amused me to read in some of our 
‘National Dailies” the statement by the writer of 
the new serial story they are starting that, although 
he has already written something like eighty, ninety, 
or a hundred serial stories, this one, which he has 
just supplied to the ‘* National Daily,” is incompar- 
ably the best he has ever conceived or penned. 
This is an excusable human weakness, but all the 
same I endeavour to retain more balance—if we 
can be unbalanced by a weakness !—in so far as 
my own work is concerned, for I know that my 
latest is not necessarily my best. 


EVERTHELESS, having now produced no fewer than six 
War publications, and having in my “ World War: A 
Pictured History,'* which appeared in 1934, revived the interest 
of the reading public in war books of this type, I am in a 
position to discriminate, and | do so by giving my opmion in 
the strongest possible manner that this new publication of 
mine is the best of the lot !__ I think that because it is compiled 
on lines which are entirely original, and it has been carried out 


with an amount of labour and devotion on the part of my 
colleagues that has resulted in a work of exceptional attrac- 
tiveness and enduring interest. 


Sou of these publications of mine have been so strong on 

the pictorial side that subscribers who did no more than 
read the very full descriptive paragraphs accompanying each 
of the illustrations while they studied the pictures, acquired 
a very considerable knowledge of the main episodes of the 
War. But im this new compilation I have departed from all 
previous practice, and instead of providing a newly written 
description or history of the war years, I have ransacked the 
war literature which has been published from 1915 until 1938. 


War is the result? Arranged as the reader finds it 
in these pages ina continuous sequence of time, the 
human story of the war years is told by a large number of 
writers, some of them famous and many of them quite un- 
known, but all of them writing out of their own personal 
knowledge and experience. The test of each chapter that 
appears in this work is that it shall fit in with the central idea, 
“T was there!’ In this way each page of our letterpress 
has vividness and a permanent value as a record of human 
experiences which could not possibly be imparted to any 
formal historical narrative. For that reason THe GREAT 
|Continued in page iii of this wrapper. 
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WAITING AND WATCHING BEFORE A FIERCE ONSLAUGHT 
These vivid and unpublished photographs record the last stage of the northward march of Britain's “‘ contemptible 
little army ” when Mons and Jemappes were reached. Above, at Jemappes on August 22, 1914, men of tHe B.E.F. 
are resting while villagers welcome their country’s allies. It was already certain that the Germans were: not far 
distant, and cavalry patrols were out seeking news of them. Below, two scouts are trying to gain information from 
civilians, and though they have no language in common a-fellow-feeling against the foe makes communication easy. 

Mons Museum . . 
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A DOCTOR AT MONS 


After serving as a private in the Yeomanry 

during the South African War, Colonel 

Osburn qualified as a doctor in 1902 and 

was commissioned in the R.A.M.C. in 1903. 

He was promoted major in 1915 and awarded 
the D.S.O. in 1916 


UNDAY, the twenty-third of August, 

S 1914. We had arrived at Thulin, 
on the bank of the canal that 
stretches from Mons to Condé. -We had 
had no sleep worth talking about for 
some days, and had been already, the 
first unit in the British Army, in contact 
with the enemy. On the Saturday, 
Hornby with a half squadron had got 
as far as Soignies, where from the 
church tower the field of Waterloo was 
just visible. They had pursued and 
charged some German cavalry : Bavarian 
ploughboys in German uniforms—that 
was all they really were. These boys 
carried long metal lances, like lengths 
of gas-piping, they could not manage. 
Some of these lads had been killed 
and three or four wounded and cap- 
tared. Fair, resolute, genial arid a keen 
soldier, Hornby with his troop, mag- 
nificently mounted—as, indeed, we all 
were—yelling at full charge, their long, 
straight swords a glittering row of 
steely points, would have put fear into 


far more hardened soldiers. 
* a 


* * 


After forty-eight hours of almost con- 
tinuous movement we had finished up 
with a long night ride through the 
wretched slums of Frameries, Wasmes, 
and Paturages. That ride had been a 
nightmare ; a thin drizzle had turned 
the coal-dust that lay everywhere into 
a greasy slime. Our horses, half-asleep 
lke ourselves, had staggered on, stumb- 
hing over the uneven cobbles and cinder 
heaps. slipping and falling on the endless 
metwork of tram and trolley lines. So 
es that Sunday we were all drowsy 
aad slack, yet the tension in the air 
was unmistakable. Early in the after- 


* 13 August 23, 1914 


I! WALKED WITH FEAR 


by Lt.-Col. Arthur Osburn, D.S.O., R.A.M:C. 


Lr.-cot. OSBURN was at Mons as medical officer of a famous cavalry regiment, 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, the first British regiment to fire a shot in the war 


(see the account in pages 41—42). 


His wonderfully graphic picture of some of 


the events of that fateful day and the subsequent cavalry action at Elouges will 
be followed in later pages by further instalments of his graphic narrative 


noon there had fallen an ominous 
silence. Everyone and everything, even 
the great line of elm trees opposite our 
billet, seemed to be attentive, -as if 
waiting for something to happen. 

A sense of impending disaster per- 
vaded the silent village. We knew that 
the Germans were not far away. 
Twenty minutes afterwards we were 
engaged in the battle of Mons ; five 
hours later we had begun the long 
Retreat... 

I shall not easily forget the overture 
of that extraordinary battle. At three- 
thirty on that sultry Sunday afternoon 
there arose, apparently about eight 
hundred yards in front of us, a crackling 
sound exactly like the noise of an 
October bonfire into which a cartload 
of dry holly boughs has been suddenly 
thrown—a fierce, steady crackle that 
grew ominously louder and angrier and 
nearer, moment by moment. I had heard 
nothing like that in the Boer War! 

My heart sank. There surged over 
me the first and worst moments of 
dismay—of fear—in the war. After- 
wards I was often partly indifferent to 
danger from sheer exhaustion, nerve 
strain and fatigue, yet not seldom— 
like, I think, most others—I walked 
with Fear, or at least apprebension, 
a tall, grey figure stalking by my side 
or never very far away. The deep 
thunder of our own or enemy artillery 
fire could be stimulating, but the angry 
crackle of massed rifles I shall always 
loathe. 


FIRST HOT ENGAGEMENT 
T= regiment mounted, and we moved 
off a few hundred yards to the 
left and dismounted again. A German 
and an English plane, firing viciously at 
one another, circled overhead . . . 
The infantry in the line ahead of us 
were evidently in for a hot time. We, 
as cavalry, were merely standing-to for 
eventualities. Presently wounded from 
the infantry regiments just in front of 
us began to limp and stagger down the 
road on our right. I left the regiment 
and walked over to some cart-sheds 
just across this road, which I had 
already marked down as my prospective 
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“dressing station.” My groom and 
servant, and my corporal led our 
horses over, and I knelt down in the 
shed to dress the first of the British 
troops who had been wounded. As I did 
so the first bursts of German shrapnel 
were coming over with a venomous 
buzz like swarms of angry hornets. 
Soon I was up to my eyes in work, the 
knees of my riding-breeches soaked with 
the blood that was running all over the 
place from those who were badly 
wounded. 


AMID THE CARNAGE 

M°E and more, in twos and threes, 
sixes and sevens, then in streams, 
the wounded poured in, some walking, 
some carried pick-a-back or in hand- 
seats, and a few on stretchers. Man- 
chesters and D.C.L.I.’s, K.0.8.B.’s and 
several other regiments. But where 
were their doctors? There seemed to 
be not a sign of one! I did not realize, 
then, the almost hopeless task that the 
infantry doctors were engaged in. My 
orderly and myself made desperate 
attempts to cope with the streams of 
wounded men. The whole of the cart- 
sheds were now full of wounded that 
lay or sat about in the mud and sodden 
straw. Every post was being clung to 
by those able to stand ; some slipped 
down and fainted. There were now 
streams of men, presumably wounded, 
passing right and left across the fields : 
I knew not to where. It never occurred 
to me that anyone was retreating. 
More shrapnel was coming over, and 
our own Horse Artillery was replying. 
We must have been there for hours, 
but it seemed only a few minutes before 
we were lighting candles and lanterns 
to see what we were doing. So numerous 
now were the wounded that I could ofily 
find time to look at the worst, and then 
do little more than tighten an amateur 
tourniquet or plug a gaping wound in 
the chest wall with gauze, and give 
morphia in heroic doses to those who 

appeared to be in the most pain. . , 
I got up and went out. A blaze of 
burning hayricks and a bright glow 
from a hundred thousand rifles in rapid 
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fire lit up the darkening 
northern sky just beyond 
some trees. Down the centre 
of the road on the other side 
of which I had left my 
regiment were coming 
streams of wounded—hop- 
ping, crawling, walking or 
being carried—but the dry 
ditches on either side of the 
road just outside my “ dress- 
ing-station” were full of 
whispering shadows. 

** What’s the matter with 
you all there ?” I demanded. 

There was no reply from 
the huddled forms in the 
darkness of the ditch. I was 
really too weary to be 
indignant, but I pretended 
to be. 

“If you don’t immedia- 
tely rejoin your regiments 
im the firing line, I’ll take 
every man’s name and 
regiment and send him to 
his adjutant. You know 
what that means—court 
martial for desertion in 
the face of the enemy! ’’ 

There was a silence, and 
then a few, only a few, of 
fe huddled forms sullenly emerged 
with their rifles and walked with slow, 
G@epressed steps back towards that pink 
giww and that “holly-bush ” crackling 
beyond the trees. 


= * * * 


Gun suddenly alarmed at all the 

possibilities, I hurriedly collected 
mv mar. and we mounted, leaving, alas ! 
vuatv wounded, some partly and others 
umme mnattended. I left them in charge 
4€ & -enjor non-commissioned officer of 
yigaxary who was only slightly wounded. 
1 »=mrvkd him of the most simple 
jecms of tourniquets. and giving him 
ax acstal of dressings, advised him 
wien the carts came back to move all 
tae rest of the wounded to Thulin, the 


village about half 
a mile back on 
the road behind 
us. This I think 
he did, for carts 
with wounded 
began arriving 
while I was at- 
tending to those 
already in the 
town hall there. 
This was not the 
only time in which 
it was quite 
impossible to fulfil 


unit and to the 
wounded of other 
units. 





LULL BEFORE THE STORM 


The first units of the British Expeditionary Force arrived at Mons on 
9, pa 21, and for two days the little town was a drowsy haven of peace 
under the summer sun. In the top ay ory some British Tommies are 
taking a siesta on the road beside the Mons- 

soon to fight. A French interpreter stands on the grass verge, and on the 
left is the bascule of one of the canal bridges typical of this part of Belgium. 
In the lower photograph, men off duty are fraternizing with the people 

Mons who, with them, were soon to face the terrors of war. 


Mons Museum 

We entered the little town of Thulin 
in darkness and silence; indeed, I 
was rather surprised how silent every- 
thing had suddenly become. There was 
but one building that had any light in 
it. As we passed it I was besieged by 
a party of Belgian priests and nuns. 
“M’sieur is a doctor? Please come 
in at once—in here! There are many 
English wounded! There are no 
doctors! We do not know what to do!” 

I dismounted and entered what was 
evidently the Mairie or town hall. 
The steps were thronged with a jostling 
crowd of wounded. Many excited 
Belgian peasants and Sisters of Mercy 
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my duty to my 


ndé canal, where they were 


were carrying in mattresses, straw, jugs 
of water and old sheets for bandages. 

The scene inside was one with which I 
was soon to be only too familiar. It was 
packed with wounded, lying down, 
crouching or standing ; the stairs were 
blocked with sitting cases, the passages 
with loaded stretchers. There were 
several whose hastily applied tourniquets 
had evidently slipped, lying in a dead 
faint from loss of blood. 


PYERYWHeRe lights and confusion and 

a babel of tongues — Cockney 
“French,” Flemish, and broken English. 
I spoke but little French, and getting 
hold of the most responsible priests and 
the older Catholic sisters, I urged them 
to keep the badly wounded cases on the 
ground floor, and send all 
the slightly wounded cases. 
up to the rooms on the 
upper floors of the building ; 
they had started doing the 
very reverse ! 

“But why, m’sieur ?” 

“ Because in case of fire 
you will never get the 
stretcher cases down again 
in-time, if you carry them 
up those narrow stairs.” 

“Fire! But why should 
there be a fire? The bad 
cases will be more comfort- 
able upstairs. Besides there 
are far too many slight cases. 
to put up in the small rooms 
above. And some of the 
upper rooms are locked— 
half full of the town’s 
records.” 

“Never mind,” I said. 
“Burst the doors open. 
Let all the wounded who 
can walk go up and leave 
the stairs and passages free. 
They can sit down on the 
floor in the upstairs rooms.” 

We began gradually to get 
the place in some sort of 
order. The palliasses and 
mattresses which were being brought 
in we arranged in tows. Straw had 
been put down where there were no 
mattresses, much too much straw—the 
harvest was just beginning. 

The sisters were giving the men 
cigarettes. I tried to dissuade ther. 
“ Don’t encourage them to smoke here, 
or you will soon have all this straw on 


“Soldiers! Poor English soldiers ! 
Notsmoke! After sucha brave battle!” 
They gazed at me, astonished. I might 
as well have ordered them to stop the 
men breathing. 

Soon I was terribly busy with the 
worst cases. Only two can I remember 


in all that con- 
fusion. One badly 
wounded in the 
head, yet conscious 
enough to point to 
the man lying next 
to him. 

“Sir, that man 
alongside blew off 
his own right hand 
recharging a fuse to 
blow up a bridge 
across that canal 
which the Germans 
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the first charge 
wouldn’t go off. If 
he hadn’t stopped 
the Germans, they 
would have enfiladed our whole line.” 

The men were, I think, both Royal 
Engineers. I dressed the stump of the 
hero of the bridge and hastily scribbled 
his name and number in my notebook. 

“You won't be forgotten,” I said ; 
“you deserve a V.C. I'll see that the 
General hears about it.” ” 

T was in the midst of giving instruc- 
tions as to each wounded man not 
injured in the stomach having at least 
a litre of milk a day, when an excited 
sister seized me by the arm. 

















THE EDITOR SURVEYS THE SCENE OF 
AN HISTORIC ENCOUNTER 


Above is the high ground between Péronnes 
and Bray, seen from the latter village, while 
on the right the same area is viewed from 
Péronnes. The same slag-heap is seen in both 
photographs, towering above the battlefield, 
over which the Editor looks out. The neigh- 
bourhood of Bray is memorable as the scene 
of the first encounter of the Scots Greys with 
the enemy, in which they showed the valour 
traditional in the regiment. The battle of 
Mons is called by Belgians the battle of Mons 
and Le Borinage (the Black Country), for the 
area in which it was fought, shown in de ail 
in the map above, is largely a coalfield. ‘Ine 
mining district is indicated by sketches of 
slag-heaps, and the beet-growing area, just 
north of it, by sketches of beet plants. 


This map shows in detail the district in which the battle of Mons was tought. Le Borinage is the 
mining country (see photos below). The fighting retreat is mapped in colour in pp. 70—71. 


“M’sieur! Go at once! The 
Germans are here !’’ 
“Here !’’ 


“Yes, m’sieur, in the street outside | 
No! Not that way! By the side 
door—to the right! Quick! Quick!’’ 
1 dashed to the side door to find my 

groom and orderly looking pale and 
excited. They, too, had just seen the 
Germans; indeed had actually rubbed 
shoulders with them in the darkness 
outside. We all three flung ourselves 
on our horses and dashed away from 
the Mairie, not knowing in the least 


i 
he 


fees 


which direction to 
take, 

A light rain had 
begun to fall and 
the cobble- stones 
were yreasy. Shots 
behind added wings 
to our speed. Gal- 
loping madly in 
the darkness, 
slithering and skid- 
ding through those 
siient streets, we 
were nearly down 
half a dozen times. 

Where was every- 
bods! What had 
become of the 
British Army? Why 
had nobedy told 
me? Where were 
we galleping to? 

“Ox sont les Chasseurs anglais ? 
Ox sont les Dragons ile la Garde?” I 
shouted through the echoing streets, 
the excitement playing havoc with my 
scanty French. There was no answer 
to my ill-judged questions, only shots 
and the echoes of our clattering hoofs. 

Suddenly we were fired at point- 
blank from in front ; the flash showed a 
group of dismounted cavalry on the 
left of the road. 

Someone shouted in French: “ Qui 
va la?” 

The voice had an unmistakable 
English accent. 

“Who's that?” I shouted. 
4th Dragoon Guards.” 

“ Ninth Lancers,” answered the voice. 
“ Where the hell have you come from ? ” 

We had bumped into the rear troop 
of the rearguard of the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade. Geoffrey A’Court, I think it 
was, and his men were guarding the 
railway crossing. There was a hurried 
explanation, and the sliding metal 
gates rolled back for us to cross the lines. 


“Tm 















THULIN: SCENE OF 
TERROR AND TRAGEDY 


The photographs in this page illustrate 
the incidents related in Colonel Osburn’s 
thrilling <tory of the first day of the 
retreat, when the British were driven 
out of Thulin. a small town about 
half-way between Mons and Condé. 
The town remained in German hands 
until the end of the war, and was 
therefore but little damaged. 
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Above is the Mairie or Town Hall, which Colonel Osburn turned into a temporary 
hospital, helped by Belgian priests and nuns. Streams of wounded poured in, some 
serious cases and some “ walking wounded.” While he was dealing with an overwhelming 
task the word came, “ The Germans are here,” and he had to leave it or be captured. He ~ 
made his escape through the door in the right of the white wall (left-hand photo), ~ 
leading into what is now a school playground. 
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I found my regiment half a mile 
back in a soaking cornfield, whose 
every sheaf drenched one as one touched 
it. No lights were to be shown, and it 
was almost out of the question to lie 
down, for the ground was sodden. We 
had had only a very few light casualties 
in the regiment; Pat Fitzgerald, our 
machine-gun commander, had his cheek 
slit open with a bullet.. I sewed up the 
wound, several inches long, by the 
screened light of a candle as he and I 
crouched behind a sheaf. The road 
past the field was crowded with Belgian 
peasants and their children hurrying 
away in the dark. ‘ 

For a moment or two I watched the 
refugees, trying to think what on earth 
could be happening. It was un- 
believable that any part of the British 
Army should have begun to retire in 
the first few hours of Armageddon. 
Would not some of us be court- 
martialled ? The Army and Navy had 
for years been looking forward in 
confidence to a sharp decisive scrap with 

ny. In the naval ward-rooms I 
had visited and the military messes I 
had lived in, conversation constantly 
returned to that subject. We had all 
been cheerfully assured of victory ; 
prepared to the. last range-finder, ready 
to the last gaiter-button—and now ! 


UP IN FLAMES 


PRESENTLY a bright light flared up 

behind us; some of the refugees 
turned, their white faces lit by the 
glare. 

“ What’s that ?” I asked. 

“Tt must be the town hall, m’sieur. 
It is the only building of that size in 
Thulin.” 

So the expected had happened. I 
have always had a horror of fire, 
especially: in hospitals; I thought of 
that crowded building with so many 
nearly helpless men and confused and 
frightened priests and sisters—of the 
suffocating blaze and smoke from damp 
straw, khaki clothing and mattresses. 
How ghastly! But with all those men 
smoking it needed no prophet to foresee 
what was almost a certainty. 

And my V.C. hero—too weak from 
loss of blood from that jagged stump 
to walk! Poor devil! He had looked 
as white as a sheet—was he at that 
moment being burnt alive ? 

I fumbled for my notebook. At least 
this gallant soldier should have posthu- 
mous honour—his mother and his 
relations, his corps and his country 
should know of his self-sacrifice. My 
notebook was gone! I had had it in 
my hand when the sister warned me. 
That panic-stricken dash from the town 
hall, the mad ride over those greasy 


cobble-stones, accounted only too easily 
for the loss. 

Should any Royal Engineer who fought 
near Thulin that night read these lines, 
possibly even now the man’s name might 
be discovered. 


Perhaps he has. already been post- 
humously honoured, or best of all 
possibly he escaped from that blazing 
building and was cared for by the 
enemy. As I learnt afterwards, the 
Germans—all things considered—devot- 
ed great care and skill, sometimes even 
were very kind to our wounded. 


CONFUSED FIGHTING 


Guay our men were being 

pressed back to the outskirts 
of Bionoes [August 24]... It is hard to 
describe clearly what happened es): 
just when and where the trouble began ; 
but as it concerns one of the most 
famous incidents of the retreat from 
Mons it may be worth while to make 
some attempt, though I was but a 
puzzled spectator, not an actor. The 
difficulty in giving a clear account was 
increased by the confusing nature of 
the country. Within a radius of about 
three thousand yards of Elouges and 
of one another lay at least six little 
villages: Angre, Angreau, Audregnies, 
Montignies, Onnezies and Wiheries— 
similar in size, each situated in a little 
valley, their names having to English 
ears a similar sound. [See the sketch 
map given in page 54.] Outside each 
village, and as alike as two peas, were 
one or more little cemeteries surrounded 
with brick walls. In or near this area, 
strange to us on that eventful morning, 
dotted as it was with conical slag-heaps 
about sixty feet high, and intersected 
with many sunken roads, railways and 
trolley lines, no fewer than three brigades 
or twenty-seven squadrons of our 
cavalry were active between 8 a.m. 
and noon, in addition to several bat- 
talions of infantry and many artillery 
units. If my account of what I saw 
appears confused, this must be my only 
excuse... It must have been about 
11 a.m. when the brigade turned about at 
the shrine and rode back through the 
two villages towards the small cemetery 
at Wiheries. 


T= brigade halted twice. Artillery 

. fire had begun on our right; this I 
supposed to be our guns on the hillside 
to the south and east of us. Then heavy 
firing began from the German line—that 
is, to the north and east, and also on 
our left. Some—not very much— 
shrapnel was coming over. I had the 
impression that an important move was 
about to take place, and as my position 
in an action should be alongside my 
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own colonel, who was on ahead, I de- 
cided to overtake him. I saw him and 
a few of his staff turn up to the right 
and then halt. The remainder of the 
regiment—all three squadrons as I 
thought—turned to the left, towards 
the Germans. I missed my groom and 
stopped for a moment to look for him ; 
then a squadron of the 9th who had 
got just in front of me turned about, - 
and I had perforce—because of the 
narrowness of the lane—to turn about 
with them. They turned down to their 
tight between two walls. and there they 
halted, facing the Germans. I turned 
about again, intending to rejoin the 
headquarters of my own regiment. 
Instead of overtaking them, I found 
myself with some of the 18th Hussars 
riding up a slope above some railway 
lines towards where our field and horse 
batteries were halted. The firing had 
become much heavier. Some of our 
cavalry were riding towards the railway 
lines between us and the Germans, 
making apparently for the tall brick 
building—a sugar factory. 

A perfect hurricane of shelling began. 
Then the whole scene was blotted out 
in smoke and dust. Like most of the 
others, I had heard no orders, did not 
know a charge was taking place. I don’t 
think anyone except those taking part 
in it did, and many of them told me 
afterwards they thought it was only a 
reconnaissance. The noise was Dow 
terrific. Shells were bursting higher up 
the hill; some seemed to be skimming 
just overhead. With two mounted 
signallers and a man of the 18th Hussars 
I rode in between two walls close to a 
cemetery, where we sheltered. The 
broad slope of the hill above and 
behind, to the south of us, was now one 
white cloud of bursting shell. Then 
some of the 9th and 18th came galloping 
past us excitedly. Everybody seemed 
to be shouting, though the din was so 
deafening we could not hear what they 
said ; but with the signallers I followed 
some of them, only to find myself again 
in one of the villages we had passed 
through nearly an hour before. 


STILL IN RETREAT 


|? must then have been about 
11.30 a.m. The Hussar—an officer’s 
servant—had followed after us. He and 
I rode up to the hilltop crowned by the 
little shrine at the fork roads. The 
artillery fire all round was very heavy. 
I could see troops moving down below 
me—across our front—but whether 
English or German I could not be cer- 
tain (probably the Cheshires or part 
of our 19th Brigade). Unaware that 
my regiment—and indeed the whole 








THROUGH FLANDERS FIELDS THEY RODE TO A.GREAT ADVENTURE 


The flat plains of Flanders were the picture of peace as the British Army went north. The approach of their allies 
+s first known to the French and Belgians when they caught sight of the cavalry scouts, such as these two 
Lincers, riding along a straight, flat road in August 1914. The Germans are as yet far distant, for civilians are 
standing by the roadside to watch the passing of the British cavalrymen. 
Imperial War Museum 
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brigade—were dispersed and disorgan- 
ized. temporarily uon-existent, | started 
off again to find them. 

Only by piecing together the con- 
flicting accounts and experiences of 
survivors did I manage during the next 
week to get a hazy idea of the day’s 
events. At 10 a.m. the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade, sixteen or seventeen hundred 
officers and men, Dragoons, Lancers 
and Hussars, had been practically 
intact; yet before noon it was so 
broken and scattered as to be for the 
time being non-existent. By 7 o'clock 
that evening about two hundred men 
and a few officers had arrived in Warg- 
nies-le-Petit, believing themselves to 
be the only survivors. Whole batteries 
of horse and field artillery had appar- 
ently been exterminated. 

One account was that General de 
Lisle, hearing that the Fifth infantry 


division on our right was in difficulties 
and trying to extmeate itself from the 
German attack, had placed his brigade 
at the disposal of the G.0.C. To delay 
the advance of the Germans on our 
retreating infantry and prevent the 
capture of our field batteries, our brigade 
was to make some sort of demonstration 
in force. This was to be preceded by a 
reconnaissance of the ground by two 
troops of the 18th Hussars or tie 9th 
Lancers. 


E'THER the orders were confused or 
confusing—or the general’s com- 
mands were given direct to the troops 
and squadrons concerned, always a fatal 
mistake, instead of being passed as 
they should have been through the 
regimental commanders. 
At all events the two troops sent out 
to reconnoitre had been followed by 


GERMAN HOSTS SWEPT THROUGH THIS VILLAGE STREET 


The mighty rush of the German army through Belgium was so swift that the little towns and 
villages that lay in the way remain today much as they were in August 1914. Here is Elouges, 
which was the scene of the first contact between the British Expeditionary Force and the right 
wing of the German army in August 1914. It was on August 24+ hat troopers of the 2nd British 
Cavalry Brigade clattered over the cobblestones of the village street to meet the Germans. 
Photo, A. J. Insatl, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


practically the whole brigade. The 
Germans, seeing a comparatively large 
mass of cavairy suddenly let loose 
and galloping towards them, got a bad 
attack of nerves—why, it is hard to 
understand, for the network of hedges, 
wire fences, allotments, trolley lines 
and other obstructions made it unlikely 
that our cavalry would ever reach either 
their infantry or guns. But nearly 
every German gun within range had 
at once been put on to the smull area 
on which our cavalry were moving. 

Presumably to counter this our field 
and horse artillery had also been 
compelled to open fire. thus disclosing 
prematurely and fatally their own 
position. They in turn kad been hope- 
lessly hammered by the German massed 
artillery. A first-class ~ battle” had 
in fact developed with the rapidity of 
a whirlwind from this muddled order. 
For the German infantry, imagining 
themselves to be really threatened 
also by this charge of British cavalry, 
had taken it seriously and checked their 
advance. 

Every rifle and machine-gun on 
their side was now also blazing awav 
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at our desperate and rather objectless 
cavalrymen. 

What all our men exactly did—indeed, 
what any of them did—when they 
debouched from behind those walls into 
a perfect hurricane of shell and machine- 
gun fire, and the clouds of dust and 
ashes disturbed from the slag-heaps, 
mo one seems quite to know. Some 
eventually got over to the sugar 
factory, from which they were soon 
driven out again by furious machine- 
gan fire; hundreds crashed amongst 
the railway lines, horses tripped on the 
low signal-wires or pitched headlong 
—breaking their riders’ necks—into 
ballast pits near the railway; some 
evem reached the hedge and wooden 
salmgs bounding the allotments on 
ve far side of the railway, fairly 
ternfying the Germans—as a German 
veld me afterwards in Cologne—by 
twetr reckless and meaningless onrush ; 
~ome few actually galloped under this 
werrifee fire through a half-circle of 
so miles and survived: 


Vieomte de Vauvineur, our prin- 

qpal liaison officer, was blown to 
geeces with many of the 4th Dragoon 
¢ymard: around him. Most of the other 
Freach officers attached to us were either 
cibed of wounded. Major Tom Bridges’ 
wese wa: shot under him and the bones 
«f ue face badly damaged as he crashed 
<@ tae radway lines. Climbing into the 
same factory at which half a dozen 
‘secmse machine-guns were firing, he 
gx eat of a window and, dropping on 
= <ae beck of a nderiess horse, somehow 
gx sear. Although the casualties 
eweucands tareed out to be much less 
ieore them at first supposed, about 


SCENE OF A DISASTROUS CAVALRY ENCOUNTER 





The lower of these two photographs shows the Sugar Factory through which Major Tom 
Bridges miraculously escaped during the terrible incident when, owing to misunderstood 
orders, two troops of cavalry were almost annihilated by German artillery and machine-gun 
Only a few days before the men who were mown down had been amid such peaceful 
scenes as that shown above, where a cavalry scout, with nfle ready tor action, looks over 
the plains of Flanders, with no enemy in sight. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum (above) and A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Lid. (below) 


three hundred of our magnificent 
horses—many of them had come, I 
heard, from Rothschild’s stables when 
the war broke out—had been killed. 
Many more exact, lucid and authentic 
accounts of this exploit must have been 
written, but that was all I ever heard. 

The London papers, hard up for any 
cheering news, transmuted this un- 
fortunate affair into “a magnificent 
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charge of the 9th Lancers—German 
gunners sabred ! ” 

Colonel David Campbell, commanding 
the 9th Lancers, was, as we were told, 
offered a V.C. on the strength of it all, 
an honour he was said to have indig- 
nantly refused. ‘“ I want my squadrons 
back again, not V.C.s or medals!” 
He was afterwards awarded the V.C. 
for great personal bravery. 





= ~~ 
AFTER PROMOTION 
In 1915 Corporal John Lucy was promoted 
sergeant, and this wartime photograph shows 
him with his “ stripes up.” It was not until 
more than twenty years after his war service 
ended that his remarkable book was published. 
A from behind, and overtook us. 

He trotted past in a hurry, 
asking for the commanding officer. A 
hundred voices answered him: “ At the 
head of the column, sir,” and eight 
hundred pairs of eyes viewed him with 
that feeling of amusement peculiar to a 
mass of men finding entertainment in the 
efforts of an isolated individual. 

The soldiers criticised his accent, his 
face, his seat, and his mount in turn, 
and then they cursed him because of the 
result of his coming. This was the order 
to turn about, and go back the road 
they had come, to the trenches aban- 
doned that morning. 

So about we went, and passing back 
to the rear of the line of trenches, took 
to open country in artillery formation, 
and thus extended went forward to 
occupy the earthworks. 


STAFF OFFICER came perspiring 


T old Army was familiar with the 
siting and digging of trenches, though 
it was generally trained for open warfare. 
The type of trench here was called a 
kneeling trench, as it was roughly only 
three feet deep, this being considered 
good enough for temporary occupation 
by infantry not expected to remain in 
it for the entire course of a battle. 
Our motto was “ Attack, or counter- 
attack,” and we had very little time for 
entrenchments, which, though they 
might be useful during a short period 
of temporary defence, were generally 
despised. 
With many jokes the men settled into 
their defences and cheerfully waited 
for the enemy, presenting in his direction 
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August 23, 1914 


‘LONG LINES of DEATH’ 


by Corporal John F. Lucy 


THE author of this magnificent description of his experiences at Mons, who, with his 
brother, ran away from home and enlisted in the Royal Irish Rifles in 1912, was a 
Corporal in 1914. He rose to the rank of Sergeant and was commissioned 2nd-Lt. 
in 1917, retiring asa Captain. He was invalided home with multiple wounds during 
the 2nd battle of Ypres. Hewrote a famous war book, ‘ There’s a Devil in the Drum’ 


a line of first-class riflemen, each trained 
to fire fifteen well-applied shots a 
minute. Our two machine-guns poked 
their squat muzzles in support from 
their emplacements. 

A battery of field-guns wheeled away 
from the main road, and drew up on the 
back slope of our position about three 
hundred yards to the rear. The menacing 
mouths of the eighteen-pounders slewed 
round in our direction and remained, 
while the horses were led rapidly away 
under cover. The activities of the 
smart-looking gunners slowed down, 
and the teams became still behind their 
gun-shields. A young subaltern came 
forward to our height as observation 
officer. 

All then was ready, as far as we were 
concerned, for the battle of Mons. 


FOUND BY THE ENEMY 


At half-past three in the afternoon, as 

nearly as I remember, the Germans 
discovered us before we saw them, and 
three or four dull thuds to our distant 
front followed by a whirring noise 
rapidly approaching us marked the 
discharge of enemy guns, and our first 
moment under shell-fire. 

The salvo of shells passed over our 
heads, and burst about eighty yards in 
rear with a terrific clattering crash. 

We were highly interested. More came 
and still more, all going over. The heads 
of our curious men appeared above the 
trenches looking back to see the bursts. 
* Look,” they shouted, “a black one! ” 
or “One only!” or “Four more 
whites.” Some laughingly imagined 
themselves on butt duty on the rifle 
ranges at home, and shouted advice 
to the German gunners : “ Washout ! ” 
“Another miss,” and ‘“‘ Lower your 
sights.” One wag, simulating great 
terror, cried: “Send for the police ; 
there’s going to be a row on here,” and 
another, in mock despair : “‘ Oh, mother, 
why did I desert you ?” 

Then the enemy gunners shortened, 
and the shells exploded above our 
trenches; and the men, already taken 
in hand for exposing themselves, 
erovched low. 
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I had been standing about by my 
ammunition carts on tke open road 
immediately behind and parallel to 
our trenches, and not far from the 
commanding officer, who was, with his 
adjutant, fully exposed on a little rise 
nearer to the entrenched companies, 
when fragments of a bursting shell 
ripped and slashed all round us. Some- 
one shouted “ Take cover,” and my 
men and I, leaving the carts to the 
drivers, took shelter as best we could 
in the roadside ditch, amateurishly 
choosing that side of the road farthest 
from the enemy. 

The Germais, now ranged well, and 
their shell-fire seemed to concentrate 
heavily on the trenches. The acrid 
smoke of the explosions blew about us, 
and screaming pieces of metal and 
shrapnel balls flew in all directions. 
One shrapnel bullet hit my pack, and 
I instinctively moved a little farther 
along the ditch to a burly sergeant, who 
laughed at me when I handed him the 
still hot ball for his inspection. I was 
too young to discern nervousness in 
the laugh. A dispatch-rider coming 
towards us on the road from the west 
fell off his motor-cycle when a shell 
burst over him. His antics distracted 
and amused us. The shell-fire hecame 
hotter and hotter, and we crouched 
farther down in our ditch. The com- 
manding officer still remained exposed 
to all the fire, and his adjutant kept 
taking messages to the entrenched 
companies. Two stout fellows. Finally 
the shelling ceased, and we put up our 
heads to breathe more freely. Then we 
heard conch-like sounds—strange bugle 
calls. The German infantry, which had 
approached during.the shelling, was in 
sight, and about to attack us. 


DREADFUL RAIN OF SHELLS 


N° a shot had been fired from our 

trenches up to now, and the only 
opposition to the Germans had been 
made by our field-gun battery, which was 
heavily engaged behind us. and making 
almost as much clamour as the enemy 
shelling. To my mind it seemed that 
the whole battalion must have been 





wiped out by that dreadful rain of 
shells, but apparently not. 

In answer to the German bugles or 
trumpets came the cheerful sound of 
«war officers’ whistles, and the riflemen, 
casting aside the amazement of their 
strange trial, sprang to action. A great 


roar of musketry rent the air, varying 
slightly in intensity from minute to 
minute, as whole companies ceased fire 
and opened again. The satisfactory 
sharp blasts of the directing whistles 
showed that our machinery of defence 
was working like the drill book, and 
that the recent shelling had caused no 


disorganization. The clatter of our 
machine-guns added to the din. 

For us the battle took the form of 
well-ordered, rapid rifle-fire at close 
range, as the field-grey human targets 
appeared, or were struck down. The 
enemy infantry advanced, according 
to one of our men, in “columns of 
masses,” which withered away under 
the galling fire of the well-trained and 
coolly led Irishmen. The leading 
Germans fired standing, “ from the hip,” 
as they came on, but their scattered 
fire was ineffective and ignored. They 
crumpled up—mown down as quickly 


MONS: TOWN OF IMMORTAL MEMORIES 
The Mons-Condé Canal, scene of fierce fighting, is here seen from the belfry of the ancient 


church. 


It runs due west in a straight line to St. Ghislain and the Mariette Bridge, seen in 


the photograph in page 62, but here hidden in the smoke of the Black Country. The slag- 
heap in the centre is at Jemappes. On the left of the aa Bau is the nave of the church, 


and in the centre foreground is the railway station. 


Grand’ Place is seen in page 39. 


Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


as I tell it, their reinforcing waves and 
sections coming on bravely and steadily 
to fall over as they reached the front 
line of the slain and wounded. Behind 
the death line thicker converging 
columns were being blown about by 
our field-guns. 


O”® rapid fire was appalling even to 

us, and the worst marksman could 
not miss, as he had only to fire into 
the “ brown ” of the masses of the un- 
fortunate enemy, who on thé fronts of 
two of our companies were continually 
and uselessly reinforced at the short 
range of three hundred yards. Such 
tactics amazed us, and after the first 
shock of seeing men slowly and help- 
lessly falling down as they were hit, 
gave us a great sense of power and 
pleasure. It was all so easy. 

























The German survivors began to go 
back here and there from the line. The 
attack had been an utter failure. Soon 
all that remained was the long line of 
the dead heaped before us, mctionless 
except for the limb movements of some 
of the wounded. Every battle seems 
endless to those taking part in it. All 
sense of time is lost, and the minutes 
appear to be hours. The sequence of 
events is lost, and the most unlikely 
tales are told by survivors. I am hazy 
as to what happened after the first 
great attack. I believe the Germans 
tried to come on again, but I am not 
sure. At any rate they did not succeed. 

We were not without casualties, but 
for such a terrific lot of shooting they 
were very few indeed, and were actually 
the least we had in any battle in the 
war. Only three or four men were 
killed and the same number wounded. 
Most of the German shrapnel shells had 
burst too high, and their rifle-fire was 
hopeless. 


A GERMAN shell burst on one of our 
machine-gunners, killing him in- 
stantly. His place was immediately taken 
at the gun by a lance-corporal who was 
shot almost at once through the arm. He, 
though wounded, continued to fire his 
gun, but he rather puzzled those near 
him by weeping at intervals, either with 
pain or fright. He would not, however, 
leave his gun until his arm stiffened. 
One seldom heass a soldier crying, or 
raising his voice in any way, for that 
matter, when wounded. A shot through 
joints like the knee, or through the 
stomach, often makes a man shout out 
in great pain, but most wounds are 
merely numbing for the time. Most of 
the pain comes afterwards when the 


TRANQUIL WATERS 


WHERE BRITISH BLOOD WAS SHED 


times to traverse no-man’s-land, for we 
passed British infantry facing north, on 
our right hand. They greeted us and 
joked at us from their trenches. 


WE had had orders to hurry, and in the 

rush of our departure no check was 
made of the tota! amount of ammunition 
still in hand. In order to travel lightly 
we had also been told to leave our packs 
behind us in our ditch. Having gone 
some distance in the darkness, I noticed 
that three of our four carts gave forth 
the heavy rumble of well-weighted 
vehicles, and I called a halt to examine 
them. I found the three almost full, 
and completing them from the fourth I 
took matters into my own hands and 
brought them back at once to the 





The British line on the eve of the battle of Mons lay along the banks of the Mons-Condé 
Canal, a section of which, near Jemappes, is seen in the top photograph. The belfry of 
Mons can be discerned in the extreme distance. This section is also shown from the Mons 


belfry in page 61. 


In the lower photograph is the Mariette Bridge which marks the extreme 
limit of the stretch of canal seen in page 61. 


Other photographs are given in page 65. 


Photos, A. J. Insall, copyright, A.P. Ltd. 


wounds are being dressed in hospital. 
Our commanding officer still stood on 
the high ground overlooking the scene 
of action. He now had fears for our 
ammunition supply. I had doled out a 
large number of boxes, and an officer 
presently came along and ordered all 
my carts away to be refilled. The 
sounds of battle had died down, and 
all was quiet except for some inter- 
mittent shelling from the Germans. I 


was to take my carts off to a refilling 


point controlled by the artillery a mile 
or so away to the south-east. It was 
getting dark and the lights of enemy 
camp fires could be seen in the distance. 
Nearer, their red-cross lanterns appeared 
here and there on our front, showing that 
they were attending to their wounded. 
A mounted bombardier came to guide 
my carts, and off we went, passing 
along a road that appeared to me at 
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battalion, terrified lest it should be 
without a reserve of ammunition in case 
of another enemy attack. The fourth 
cart I ordered on to the refilling point, 
with two of my men and the bombardier. 

It was after midnight when I re- 
joined the battalion, and reported my 
action. The officer who had sent me 
merely said: “Good, now go and 
rejoin the machine-gun section.”’ I found 
the section fallen in on the road behind 
the trenches, and saw that our companies 
were also evacuating their positions. 

All was very still and peaceful. 
Quiet words of command were passed 
along: ‘“ Number”; “ Form fours ” ; 
“Right”; ‘‘ Keep silence”; “ Quick 
march.” And off we went stealthily, in 
columns of fours from the battlefield of 
Mons. 

In the morning the entire British 
Army was marching south in retreat. 
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THE CAMERONIANS ARE COMING! 


The ist Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) crossed to France with the original Expeditionary Force, and with four other 
infantry battalions formed the Lines of Communication Defence Troops. On August 22 the Cameronians with 
three of the other battalions were formed into the 19th Infantry Brigade, under Major-General L. G. Drummond. 
They are here seen halted by the roadside in a typical cobble-paved French village street on their way to the 


Front. Their achievements at Mons are noted in page 69. 
Imperial War Museum 
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SECTION III 


Mons: 
The Fighting 
Retreat 


AUGUST 24 — SEPT. 6, 1914 


vivid narrative. 
mélée at Landrecies ; Pte. Hill and Pte. Richards of the stand at Le Cateau. 
Sir Tom Bridges gives his own account of one of the most famous episodes in the war supple- 
mented by the accounts of Mr. Frederic Coleman and Col. Osburn of the day at St. Quentin 
when he encouraged failing spirits with toy drum and tin whistle. 
agonizing days of retreat are Corporal Denore, Capt. Needham and that distinguished French- 
man M. Paul Maze, who was attached to the British Army throughout the Great War. 


N the evening of August 23, 1914, there began the historic twelve-day Retreat from 


Mons. 


Accompanied by incredible hardships and marked by the most dogged heroism, 
it brought to light all the finest qualities of the ‘Old Contemptibles.’ 
soldier authors, ranging from a lieut.-general to a humble private, tell their unforgettable 
experiences in uncensored and forcible terms. @ Capt. Gyde and Col. Osburn continue the 
Capt. Wolrige Gordon and Brig.-Gen. Charteris speak of the thrilling 


Here eleven 


q Lieut.-Gen. 


q Others who write of the 








CAPTAIN GYDE 


The writer of this chapter is here seen as a sub- 
altern in pre-war unitorm. He served at Mons in 
the 2nd Battalion of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment, which formed part of the 6th Infantry 
Brigade. His Platoon was No. 7, B Company. 


sees most is likely to take least 

away. It was not the soldier's duty 
to gaze about him to see what was 
happening. He must enlarge his bit of 
trench, and be ready to meet the enemy 
when he himself is attacked. There- 
fore, if you ask a veteran of Mons about 
‘the battle, all he will be able to tell 
you as likely as not is, “‘ Marching, and 
digging, and then marching mostly, sir.”’ 

The Company on the left was astride 
a railway embankment in front of a 
large mine. The Subaltern’s Company 
was directly in front of the village 
itself ; another Company to the right, 
the fourth in local reserve. Tae work 
of entrenchment began immediately. 
There was not time to construct a 
trench as laid down in the Manual of 
Field Engineering. Each man had to 
scrape with his entrenching tool as 
big a hole as he could before the enemy 
came upon him. 

The Subaltern had many things to 
arrange. Tne “ field of fire” had to be 
cleared,” any refuge behind which the 
enemy might lurk within two hundred 
yards of the trenches had to be, if 
possible, cut down. Sheaves of corn 
standing upcight presented the first 
problem for the defence. Should he 


I" war it is well known that he who 
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burn as many of them as he could, or 
overturn them, or beat them down ? 
No, sheaves were not bullet-proof. A 
man could be shot behind them easily. 
He told off a small party to improve 
what natural obstacles—in this case 
wire fences—lay in front. He next 
went to arrange for the methods of 
effecting a retirement, if it should be 
necessary. breaking through one or two 
fences so that this could be effected in 
perfect order. As some of the houses 
were stil] occupied, he went to the 
owners, and not knowing the French 
for pick and shovel, said: “* Monsieur, 
voulez-vous me préter des choses pour 
faire des troux dans la terre ? ” 

“Ah, oui, Monsieur, des pioches! ” 
As many of these as possible were sent 
forward to the men, together with 
many pounds of biscuits which he 
bought from a shop, and buckets of 
water for the wounded. 


S° busy had he been that he had 

almost been unable to interest him- 
self in the battle which was already begin- 
ning to develop on the left. While he 
was in the village a stretcher was 
carried through. The body on it was 
covered with a mackintosh sheet, but 
the man’s face was visible, and if he 
had not been so busily occupied, the 
ashen face might have upset him a 
little. It was absolutely calm, and its 
expression was contorted neither by 
pain nor hate nor fear—the face of 
one who was indifferent, and very, very 
weak, 

With that he returned to the trenches. 

““*Ere yer are, sir, I’ve started this 
‘un for yer,” one man shouted. He 
threw off his equipment, and began to 
dig as he had never dug before. Each 
spadeful was safety for another inch 
of his body. It was fighting against 
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by Capt. Arnold Gyde 


time for protection of life and limb. 
The work was engrossing, exhilarating. 
Some of the men were too tired, too 
apathetic, too lazy to dig trenches as 
deep as they might have done. They had 
to be urged, cajoled, enticed, ordered. 

The day was beautiful, hotter a great 
deal than those the men were accustomed 
to. The Senior Subaltern had been 
occupying a small hut as an advanced 
post. The enemy came within his 
range in some force, but having the 
presence of mind to restrain his men 
from firing, he managed to withdraw 
without loss. All the while the cavalry 
were being rapidly driven in. 


Ts was about three o’clock, and the 
sound of a terrific bombardment 
could be heard from some miles to the 
left. This puzzled them, as it was 
naturally expected that the battle 
would develop from the north-east. 
The regiment on the right had been 
occupying a small copse; this was set 
alight to the rear of them, and they were 
forced to draw back through it, which 
must have been a terrible operation. 

Fresh meat, in the form of a stew, 
was brought out to the trenches at 
about three o’clock. The bombard- 
ment on the left, like a terrific thunder- 
storm, rolled on till dusk. A few aero- 
planes flew overhead, looking like huge 
birds in the blue sky. As yet the troops 
found it very hard to distinguish the 
Germans from the English, although 
several pamphlets had been issued on 
the subject. 

As evening drew on, the trenches 
began to assume a more workmanlike 
aspect, although when one got down 
deeper than three feet the ground was 
like chalk and very difficult to cut. 

Thus ended that memorable Sunday, 
when the English line, the last hope of 


the French, was pierced at Mons, when 
the appearance of a huge force, above 
all strong in cavalry, appeared on the 
left of the English line, and rendered 
the whole strategic position of the Allies 
so dangerous that there was nothing for 
it but to fall back in order to avert a 
terrible catastrophe. 

Intermittently throughout the whole 
night firing continued. A searchlight 
had been played continually on the 
lines, and if anything, the artillery 
duel began before it was light. 


Ts was his first opportunity to 

watch shell fire. The shells sailed 
overhead so slowly that he half expected 
to see them in their flight. The noise 
they made was very difficult to describe. 
They hurtled, they whizzed, they 
shrieked, they sang. He could imagine 
the thing spinning in its flight, creating 
@ noise something like steam escaping 
jerkily from an engine. 

An English battery was firing from 
somewhere unseen on the right, to meet 
an attack apparently launched on the 
left. Furious messages were passed 
up the line that the artillery were 
firing on their own men, and whether 
this was true or not, soon afterwards 
the attack ceased. 

At about seven o’clock the major 
gave orders to withdraw his platoon 
when the company on his right should 
retire. This surprised him ; for, know- 
ing nothing of the general situation, he 
had felt that they would hang on. and 
fight the battle out then and there, to 
the last gasp. He gave orders to his 
section commanders, and then lay down 
to await the development of events. 


At about nine o’clock a general retire- 

ment seemed to be taking place on 
the right. It is a very difficult thing to 
peck upon exactly the right moment to 
retire. If you retire too early, you allow 
the enemy to advance without having 
Pilicted sufficient loss, ¢7.e. you allow 
him to succeed too cheaply, to say 
mohing of rendering the position of 
waits on your flanks precarious. On 
zie other hand, if you hang on to your 
pation too long, you become com- 
mined to a close fight from which it is 
ammex impossible to withdraw without 
<i most serious losses. 

Yhere are no hedges in Belgium; the 
gewand was perfectly open, and the 
sizaxern could easily see what was 
uascwning on the right. It seemed to 
um that some unit delayed too long, 
ie <ae rest of the line showed signs of 
-1m,oment. Eventually, however, the 
~xrement to the village was effected 
vuens. and without loss. He led his 
Juste to a second defensive position 
aseaz a mile behind the village, but 


already shells were be- 
ginning to drop around, 
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and even beyond it. 

It was from this point 
that the great “ Retreat 
from Mons” really began. 
The road in front of the 
battalion was hit by one 
or two shells. Apparently 
it was being “searched,” 
and so the battalion was 
hastily moved into the 
open fields, assuming what 
is known 4s “ Artillery 
Formation,” 1.e. small 
collections of troops, mov- 
ing on the same objective, 
with “i r distances 
and depths.” By this 
means many lives must 
have been saved. After 
about a mile of very hur- 
tied marching through 
turnip fields and stubble, 
the road was again 
reached, and the battalion 
was apparently out of the 
enemy’s range. 


SNAPSHOTS WHERE THE SHELLS FLEW 


These two remarkable photographs were taken by British 

soldiers who actually took part in the battle of Mons. That 

just above shows a company of infantry on the banks of the 

canal, their only line of retreat being the barge which is being 

converted into a-bridge. Top is a machine-gun detachment 
firing at the enemy from the bank of the canal. 






























sufficient sleep. Sunday 
night in the firing line had 
been full of excitement of 
battle, and all Monday 
morning had heen spent at 
digging trenches. Imagine 
the state of the men! 
Dirty from digging, with a 
four days’ growth of beard, 
bathed in sweat, eyes half 
closed with want of sleep, 
“packs” missing; lurching 
with the drunken torpor of 
fatigue, their own mothers 
would not have known 
them! There was no time 
to rest and sleep, when 
rest and sleep were the 
most desirable things on 
earth. Those men as- 
suredly knew all the 
agonies of a temptation to 
sell for a few moments’ 
sleep their liberty and 
lives. 


Dune a halt the sub- 
altern threw himself so 
heavily: in a cabbage patch 
that his revolver became 
unhitched from his belt, 
and when the halt was 
over he lurched to his feet 
and went on, without 
noticing its loss. Careless ? 
Perhaps, but one of his 


The heat was beginning to be intense. men lost his rifle and never noticed it, 
The men had marched for the last three “because he was carrying a spade! 
days almost incessantly, and without There was, however, one consolation. 
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The Germans had, for the time, been 
shaken off; although the noise of 
battle could still be heard uncomfort- 
ably near on the left. But if one waits 
long enough, the hottest sun must go to 
rest, and drag its horrible day with it. 

About six o’clock the battalion at last 
came up with its “cookers” and 
transport. Glory of glories, rest had 
at last been achieved! Never had 


FIRST V.C.’s OF THE WORLD WAR 
Lieutenant M. J. Dease (right) is generally credited with having won 
the first V.C. of the World War. He subsequently died of his wounds, 
and his grave in St. Symphorien Cemetery is seen above. Four V.C.’s 
were won on the first day of fighting at Mons, another being awarded 
to Captain Theodore Wright, whose photograph is the farther of the 
two, and his heroism also, like that of Lt. Dease, cost him his life. 


THE TWO WHO HAVE SURVIVED 

























bacon been so wel- 
come, never tea so 
desirable, so stimu- 
lating, so wonderful. 
The quartermaster- 
sergeant had some 


terrifying tales for the company mess 


about disasters on less fortunate parts 
of the line; but there was no time to 
go into the matter, for the battalion 


The other soldiers who won the Victoria Cross on the first day of the battle of Mons were 
Cpl. C. A. Jarvis (left), who was awarded it for blowing up a bridge at ies, yg under heavy 


fire, and Pte. S.-F. Godley (right), who was with Lieut. Dease 
section-won him the V.C. In 1938 the citizens of Mons pee Mr. Godley with 
ing thé arms of the town in recognition of the part ending 


machine-; 
a plaque 


en his gallant stand with a 


e played in def it. 
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was ordered to parade immediately. 
This was the last straw! The men had 
been looking forward to, and longing 
for, a good sleep that night. Every 
aching limb of their bodies cried out for 
rest, and here they were going to be 
put on outpost duty for yet another 
night. Imagine their state of mind! 
ls there a word to cope with the situa- 
tion! Assurediy not, though great 
efforts were made! Darkness fell so 
swiftly that the officers had scarcely 
time to ~ site ~ the position of their 
trenches. Then the weary business of 
entrenching began again. Have you 
ever heard the tinkering, tapping, 
thudding sounds made by entrenching 
implements or spades? None of the 
men who heard it that night will ever 
forget it. It will give them a memory 


of energy, promoted br the desire for 





safety, clogged by heat and fatigue. 
At about eleven or twelve at night a 
fair cover had been made, and the long- 
sought rest became possible at last— 
not, however, the sleep that the suke 
altern had been longing for all day, not. 


_complete oblivion to body and mind, 


for the fear of surprise was upon him 
even in his sleep, and he knew that if his 
precautions should prove insutticiert, 
he would have to answer for sixty good 
lives. In addition, there was the. cold 
of the cloudless night, and the clinging 
wetness of the dew. These things 
would not have allowed him to sleep, 
even if he could. : 


A FRESH day began very similar to the 
last. There were no signs of the 
enemy to the immediate front, so the 
work of entrenching continued. A 
“ fatigue party” went to draw rations, 
which were distributed at about seven 
o'clock. This was their first introduction 
to “bully” beef and hard biscuits. 
Also, wonder of wonders, a “ mail ” was 
distributed ! 
He was lying in the corn just begin- 
ning to eat a biscuit and read a letter, 


. 


LAST LONG SLEEP OF FRIEND AND FOE NEAR MONS 


Bizotrage Military Cemetery, nine miles north-west of Mons, is noteworthy for the fact that here 
enJ and foe lie side by side, for in it are buried the British and German soldiers who fell in 


Sarcst 1914. 


In the upper photograph the German crosses can be seen, while in the background 
az British tombstones, a closer view of which is seen below. On the gate post of the cemetery 


it is also described as “‘ Hautrage Militar Friedhof.” 
Photos, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


ww the voice of the senior subaltern 
cule him from somewhere up the line. 
Tuna that he had got another letter, 
wt wenething of that sort, he did not 
wut ~ pat letters and rations in his 
tasersack, but went straight to his 


senior. ‘“ A party of Uhlans, about 100 
strong, have broken through the line 
farther up. We have got to prevent 
them from taking us by surprise on this 
flank. So you had better take a couple 
of sections to keep them off.” Com- 
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mands on the battlefield must 
never be didactic and narrow. 
Tell a man what to do, give 
him his mission—and how he will 
carry it out, the methods he 
will employ are for himself to 
determine. 

He hurriedly collected his 
men and took up a position 
astride a road that ran behind, 
parallel to the lines. In peace- 
time manoeuvres one had gener- 
ally been told the direction from 
which to expect the enemy 
hours before he actually came ; 
now, when the great game was 
being played in real earnest, 
he found that he had to guess. 
The Uhlans might have come 
unsuspecting along the road, in 
which case the game would be 
his; or they might come 
blundering along from some- 
where in the rear and -enfilade 
him, in which case the game 
would most assuredly be theirs. For- 
tunately, the Uhlans did not come at.all. 

Meanwhile, a very rare. and lucky 
circumstance was beginning, to. be 
apparent. The enemy were actually 
attacking from the direction they were 








MOMENT OF PEACE ON THE GREAT RETREAT 


Summer sun shone on the British Army on the retreat from Mons, and in this peaceful 


saa of a farmhouse the 1st Cameronians look the picture of contentment. 


But the 


ermans are not far behind and there is also an enemy in the air, for on the left of the 
photograph Major C. B. Vandeleur is watching through his binoculars a Taube that is 
following them up. On his right is Colonel Robertson, seen also in the opposite page. 
Imperial War Museum 


expected! But this was only to be a 
rearguard action, so he never saw his 
rations or letters again, after all. — 

The senior subaltern was left to 
“hold out” in a small cottage in the 
firing-line until the rest had “ got 
away.” With characteristic forethought 
and presence of mind he not only got 
his men away without loss, but seized 
all luxuries in the place ! 


s on the day before, in getting clear 
away from the enemy the company 
had to pass a large stretch of ground 
which was being literally peppered with 
shrapnel. The noise was louder than 
it had seemed on the previous day. 
Thunder seemed muffled beside it. 
Moreover, thunder rolled—seemed to 
spread itself into space—but not so with 
bursting shells. The clap of sound 
caused by one is more confined, more 
localized, more intense. The earth 
seems to quiver under it. It suggests 
splitting, a terrible splitting. Only the 
nerves of the young and healthy can 
stand it. It would not be so bad if one 
could see the thing whistling through the 
air, or even when it bursts; but one 
cannot. ; 


After the crash a man may scream 
or moan, totter and fall, but for. all 
one can see he might have been struck 
down by the wrath of God. 


The road safely reached, the retreat 
was continued, but under very trying 
circumstances for the company. The 
brigadier in charge of the rearguard 
action, hot having sufficient cavalry at 
his disposal, ordered the company to 
take up the réle of flank-guard to the 
retreating column. The company, ex- 
tended over a long front, had to move 
across rough country, intersected with 
all sorts of obstacles, at the same rate 
as the infantry on the road, ‘“‘ which,” 
as Euclid says, “is impossible.’ In 
war, however, the logically “ impos- 
sible” is not impossible really, only 
very fatiguing. 

Things grew from bad to worse. The 
men could no longer keep their places 
in the ranks. If one had seen them and 
not known the spirit of the British 
Army, one would have thought that 
they were a dispirited, defeated rabble. 
Yet, in their own minds, the o‘ficers and 
men had no doubts about what was 
going to happen: they were going to 
fight even though they might not sleep, 
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and their determination was shaken not 
one whit. There was a very welcome 
halt for an hour in the town for the men 


‘to fill their water-bottles and rest. 


The men’s feet were beginning to 
suffer terribly, for the road along which 
they were marching had been cobbled 
—cobbles, not as we know them in 
England, but rounded on the surface ; 
cobbles that turned one’s ankles; 
cobbles that the nails of one’s boots 
slipped on, that were metallic, that 
“ gave ” not the fraction of a millimetre. 
The hobnails in the subaltern’s boots 
began to press through the soles. To 
put his feet to the ground was an agony, 
and they swelled with the pain and heat. 
The bones of them ached with bearing 
his weight. They longed for air, to be- 
dangling in some cool, babbling stream. 

The mental strain of the morning’s 
action was as nothing compared to the 
physical pain of the afternoon. The 
colonel, seeing his plight, offered to lend 
him his horse, but he thanked him and 
declined, as there is a sort of grim pride 
in “ sticking it.” The men, too, took 
an unreasonable objection to seeing 
their officers avail themselves of these 
lifts. Then the heavens were kind and 
it rained; they turned faces to the 
clouds and let the drops fall on their 
features, unshaven, glazed with the sun, 
and clammy with sweat. They took off 
their hats and extended the palms of 
their hands. It was refreshing, invigor- 


WHICH ‘WILL THE ENEMY COME? | 
Though the ist Cameronians had fought at Mons they had not been included in the 2nd Corps, commanded by Sir 
-2 Smith-Dorrien, until the day before the battle of Le Cateau, but they took their full part in that heroic stand. 


zais hitherto unpublished photograph officers of the regiment are seen in consultation on August 25, 1914, the 
ng, Major F, A. C. Hamilton, 
an. 


+ before the battle. Left to right are Captain and Adjutant J.C. Stormont-Darli 
Lieut.-Colonel P. R. Robertson, and (on horseback) Captain A. R. MacAll 


Imperial War Museum 
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ating, a tonic. Somebody had heard the 
general [Brig.-Gen. R. H. Davis, C.B., 
of the N.Z. Staff Corps] say that they 
should have a rest, a real rest, that 
night. High hopes filled weary hearts. 
It got about that they were to be 
billeted in that suburb of Landrecies 
through which they had passed, Maroilles. 

At about five o’clock on that aching 
day, Maroilles was reached. All through 
the streets there were halts and delays, 
intolerable to those in whom the want 
of rest had become a positive passion. 
At last the: members of the billeting 
party were sighted—here at last was 
rest and sleep. 

Many a slip “twixt cup and lip! 
The general, followed by the brigade- 
major and an orderly, came trotting 
down the road. A few hasty com- 
mands were thrown at the adjutant, 
accompanied by gesticulations towards 
the road leading out of the town. 
Assuredly some fresh devilment was 
rife, and for the moment, anyway, the 
cup had slipped. An attack on the 
town was expected by a large detach- 
ment of cavalry. The wretchcd men 
had to be hurried out, to line a row of 
hedges to the west of the town. They 
waited about half an hour, but saw not 
a sign of the famous square-crested 
Uhlan helmet. It appeared that the 
enemy had been content with destroying 
the canal bridge, which formed the 
communication between Maroilles and 
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Landrecies, and had then withdrawn. 
There was a whole brigade in Maroilles, 
which was therefore cut off from the 
rest of the division and from its natural 
line of retreat. That, however, did 
not greatly upset the rank and file, and 
billets were at last achieved. 

The subaltern found that he was 
billeted in the same house as the 
headquarters of the battalion—colonel, 
second in command, adjutant, ete. 
His servant brought him his valise 
from the regimental transport, and he 
began to change the offending boots for 
a fresh pair, without nails. 

Someone procured a footbath, and 
ablutions began. 


T= medical officer came in to say that 
the colonel seemed to be very ill. 
The subaltern was glad he had declined 
the offer of his horse. He then began 
to shave and wash. Just as he was in 
the middle of this, with his boots and 
puttees off, his captain came in to say 
that his platoon was being sent off as 
infantry escort to a battery of artillery. 
By the time he had redressed himself, 
the battery and his platoon had both 
gone. The streets were filled by Freneh 
peasants, as usual excited and garrulous, 
and by men settling down to their 
billets. The subaltern failed absolutely 
to discover what route his platoon had 
taken, but pursuing the road along which 
they had come, he soon left the town. 


THE CAVALRY COME BACK THROUGH A STILL SMILING LAND 


It was raining and blowing most 
fiercely; the darkness was intense, 
otherwise absolute silence reigned. 
Suddenly, excitedly, a voice, saturated 
with fear, cried out from the darkness, 
“Who goes there?” A face, with a 
bayonet in front of it, loomed up from 
the side of the road. “ Friend!” this 
tersely. “Sentry, have you seen a 
battery of artillery and a platoon of 
South Staffordshires pass here ? ” 

“No, sir; you're nearly in the 
outpost line. There’s only Royal 
Berkshires in front, sir.” 

So they had evidently not come this 
way. Where next? They must be 
found. He felt that to lose his men 
would be a sort of dishonour. Even 
while he was thinking a shout was 
wafted on the wind out of the darkness 
and chasing it, overtaking it almost, u 
tifle shot. It was as if a match had been 
applied to the whole line. With the 
rapidity of wind the crackling spread to 
either side. 


Soe the whole line in front was blazing 

away into the darkness. Should 
the subaltern stop and try to lend 
assistance where he was, or hurry back 
to his own unit ? Before long a couple 
of men rushed along the road crying 
out for stretcher bearers, and he learnt 
from one of them that in the darkness 
and confusion of the retreat, British 
had been fighting with British. The 








This cavalry regiment is retreating from Mons, and on the grass verge of the road the horses have been put to a trot. Here, as in other 


photographs of the Retreat, the striking point is the excellent order of the sha despite their recent terrible experiences. 
through a fair land, as yet little touched by war, but which before the inv: 


They are passing 


er was finally driven out was to become the nightmare of ruin, 


mud and swamps in which the British Army fought heroically for four long years. 


Imperial War Museum 
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WHERE THE RETREAT ROLLED BACK THROUGH MAROILLES 
On the evening and night of August 26-27, 1914, the village of Maroilles was the scene of dramatic incidents on the retreat from Mons. It was here 


that the “ Subaltern,’ 


who tells his story in these pages, rejoined hi; regiment. But during the retreat Maroilles saw heroic deeds done. Two 


detachments of the 15th Hussars held the Germans at bay for an hour, while all the time the movement of the troops was impeded by the 
congestion of supply lorries and refugees with their vehicles along the village street, seen above as it is today. 


pitch darkness shrouded every action 
with a ghastly uncertainty. 

Then news came through that another 
bridge had been captured. A fresh 
company arrived in reinforcement. 
There was nothing for it but to effect 
a retreat before the morning light could 
betray their weakness to the Germans. 

parently, however, the capture of 
the bridge had only been a precautionary 
measure, for the enemy did not press 
his attack home. 

The subaltern saw that the best 
thing he could do would be to return 
to the remainder of his battalion at 
Maroilles. If he were to grope about 
the countryside in the dark, looking for 
“that battery,” he would most likely 
be shot down for a spy ; moreover, in a 
little over two hours the morning would 
dawn. So he trudged back to Maroilles. 

He felt that he ought to have been 
on the verge of exhaustion from lack 
of food and from fatigue, and he vaguely 
wondered why he was not. The truth 
was that the excitement of the attack, 
coupled with the chill of the night, had 
restored him in mind and body, al- 
though he had marched over twenty 
miles on the previous day, had had no 


Photo, A. J. Insali, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


sleep that night, and no meal since the 
evening of the battle of Mons. 

The battalion was taking its rest as 
well as it could on the pavement of the 
street, so as to be ready to move at a 
minute’s notice. The subaltern found 
his major, and reported that he had 
failed to find his platoon. The major 
was too sleepy to be annoyed. “TIT 
expect they'll turn up,” he said. ‘* We 
got some food in that house there; I 
should go and see if-there is any left if 
I were you.” 


Fottowep a couple of hours or so of 

interrupted sleep, disturbed by the 
cold. Then came dawn, and with it 
the shells whizzing and bursting over 
the town. 

The retreat of the brigade had been 
cut off by the breaking of the canal 
bridge the previous evening, so the 
battalion had to retire to the east, and 
not to the west. As the subaltero 
marched along he reflected with grim 
amusement on the ease with which the 
most confirmed Sybarite can get 
accustomed to hardships. At home, 
if he did anything early on an empty 
stomach, he very soon felt faint and 
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tired. Now, this was taken as a matter 
of course; one was only too glad to 
testore the circulation to the limbs, 
cramped with the cold anddampof dawn. 

An hour or so later they ran into a 
French battalion, apparently preparing 
to occupy an outpost position along the 
bank of the road. This was a cheering 
sight. Tommy, who had expected to 
fight mixed up in some weird way with 
“te petit Piou-Piou,” had not yet seen a 
Frenchman in action. In a vague way 
he fancied that “the Frenchies” had 
“et him down.” “He knew nothing of 
the battles of Charleroi and Namur, 
nor of the defence of Verdun, and the 
French were getting dreadfully un- 


_ popular with him. Things were thrown 


at anyone who ventured to sing the 
“* Marseillaise.” 

“Oh, ’ere they are; so they 
come. Well, that’s somethink.” 

The “ Marseillaise ’’ broke out once 
again. 

“Look ’ere, Bill, there’s too much 
of this ruddy ‘ Marslasie’ abaht this 
‘ere show.” 

“Ow d’you mean, Sam?” 

“Why, it’s all ‘March on, March 
on.” I’m ruddy sick of it!” 


"ave 
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HOW WE SAVED HAIG’S 
CORPS at LANDRECIES 


by Capt. R. Wolrige Gordon, M.C. 


CAPTAIN WOLRIGE GORDON was with the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards from 
August |2 to Sept.!6, 1914. He was present at the memorable ‘ scrap ’ at Landrecies, 
August 25, which, but for the quick action which he describes so vividly, might 
have resulted in a serious blow to the British Ist Army Corps under Sir Douglas Haig 


N August 25 we marched on past 
Maroilles to Landrecies. Here 
we were told we were quite 

safe and could get a good rest. We 
were billeted in a school, the officers all 
provided with nice clean beds, but no 
sooner were we comfortable than the 
“‘alarm ’” sounded. And so we had to 
stand to arms. 

I remember seeing the man who 
brought the message riding through the 
streets. A French gendarme, he gal- 
loped on shouting “Les Allemands! 
Les Allemands!~ and never stopped 
even to answer questions. We again 
turned in, but we were cautioned to be 
ready to fall in at a moment's notice. 
By this time it was almost dark and we 
proceeded to get on with our dinner, 
when suddenly heavy machine-gun fire 
broke out from the north-west side of 
the town. The alarm—the only time 
I ever heard the bugle during the war 


—was sounded and we had to fall in— 
alas! without our dinner. 

The 3rd Coldstream went forward at 
once and were forced to occupy the 
outposts of the town where the shots 
appeared to be coming from. Nos. 2 
and 3 companies went across the canal 
and railway bridges to support, if 
required, and formed two sides of a 
square. No. 1 occupied the canal 
bridge and banks, while No. 4 company 
went to guard the roads to the east— 
the one by which we had come in and 
the one leading south to Etreux and 
Guise. 

The story of Landrecies is roughly 
this: When the Coldstream arrived 
at the outskirts of the town, one of their 


companies under Monk went forward 
with their machine-gun to establish out- 
posts. They heard in the distance men 
coming along singing “‘ La Marseillaise.” 
Monk and his sergeant-major and runner 
went forward to meet them. They 
appeared to be French. Directly they 
saw Monk they advanced, and two or 
three of them gathered around shouting 
“ Vivent les Anglais!” Something or 
other warned the sergeant-major, who 
went back in front to the company. The 
supposed Frenchmen followed. Directly 
they reached the machine-gun they 
knocked Bingham, the officer in charge, 
into the ditch and seized the machine- 
gun. The company bayoneted them. 
They turned out to be Germans dressed, 
up as Frenchmen who intended to creep 
unawares into the town. It was just. 
getting dark, and all the Coldstream 
could do was to put a bell on a rope 
150 feet distant across the road. It was, 
not long before the Germans attacked: 
in force, coming down the road in fours. 

The Coldstream waited until the bell 
tinkled and then fired five rounds rapid 
fire. The German losses must have been 
colossal. The Germans did this three 
times. Then they brought up two field- 
guns and started shelling right down 
the road. These shells were taking the 
Coldstreamers’ heads off and bursting 


WHERE THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS BELLED THE GERMAN CAT 
It was across the road seen in this photograph that the Coldstream Guards drew a rope to which 
a bell was attached, to give warning of the approach of the Germans, who were following them 
in close pursuit. This photograph shows the road in Landrecies as it is today—a quiet street in a 
country town where the memory of events that made history has not yet faded. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Lid. 
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in the town 2,000 yards away. The 
situation was most serious. The Cold- 
stream were in three ranks, lying, 
kneeling and standing in this road, and 
were having heavy casualties. I can 
see General Fielding to this day with his 
sword drawn, drawing a line with his 
sword, saying, ‘‘ Remember, not one 
man of the Coldstream goes back over 
this line.” Luckily, two of our guns 
happened to get direct hits on the guns 
of the Germans, and the Germans 
retired. 

Meanwhile, everything was confusion 
behind us. Houses had al] been put into 
a state of defence, and barricades in the 
streets, most of the officers’ kits forming 
a considerable part of some of the barri- 
cades. We were considering what was 
to be done when the Germans suddenly 
cleared off. About 3 a.m. the Irish 
Guards came up to make a counter 
attack at dawn, but the artillery sup- 
porting the enemy having retired, we 


started evacuating the town. First, the 
3rd Coldstream went, then the Irish 
Guards, and finally the Grenadiers. The 
2nd Coldstream was sent on some time 
before to take up a position to cover 
the retirement of the rest of the brigade. 
No. 12 platoon was the last to go. Such 
was our night’s rest ! 

The 3rd Battalion Coldstream lost 
two officers killed and three officers 
wounded. Also 90 men killed and 
wounded. We lost Second-Lieutenant 
Vereker and 10 men wounded. The 
German casualties were about 800, 
almost entirely from rifle and machine- 
gun fire. 

The brigade retired down the Guise 
road; we lost our food cart. The 
march was very slow, as the men were 
dead tired. Why the Germans let us 
away so easily is hard to say ; they did 
not shell Landrecies heavily till long 
after we had left it. They might have 
annihilated the brigade as it withdrew. 


WHERE THE GUARDS SHOWED THEIR METTLE 


Here is the northern entry of the road from Mons into Landrecies. The photograph in 
the previous page shows the spot at which the Coldstream Guards made a memorable 
stand, but it was on the road seen in th’s photograph, when they had been driven from 
their first position, that General Fielding (seen on the left), sword in hand, called on his 
men to hold the line, and they, with other Guards Battalions, saved the 1st Army Corps. 


Photo (below), A. J. Insad, (copyright A.P. Ltd.; (left) Imperial War Museum 
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AFFAIR OF MATTRESSES 
IN LANDRECIES 


; by Brig.-General Charteris, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


GENERAL CHARTERIS, in August 1914 Military Secretary to Sir Douglas Haig, 
had a most anxious part to play in the attack on Landrecies, but he revives 
here some genuinely humorous aspects of those critical hours 


drecies, where we were to stop for the 

evening and until 2 a.m. when we 
were to march again. Though I had been 
riding almost all day, I was pretty 
tired, for I had been up most of the 
previous night. As soon as I had got 
my billet I lay down to sleep. I had 
just dozed off when I was awakened 
by a great disturbance in the street. 
Refugees were streaming in, shouting 
that the Uhlans were hard at their 
heels, and some of them flourished 
Uhlan lances and accoutrements to 


Je: about 4 p.m. we reached Lan- 





Vision: carte 


SCENE OF A WARTIME STORY 
In the centre of the town of Landrecies 
stands the Hotel de Ville, seen above, in 
the neighbourhood of which the strange 
incidents related by General Charteris in 
this chapter took place. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


prove their statements. D. H. [Sir 
Douglas Haig] told me to get on my 
horse and, with one orderly, to ride 
back and investigate. 

Just N. of Landrecies, where the ref- 
ugees reported the Germans to be, there 
is a thick wood [the Forét de Mormal, 
see p. 76]. There the two main roads 
converge on to a bridge over a river. 
T got Dukani and with an orderly rode 
about 14 miles up one road, and then 
back to the bridge and up the other. 

There was absolutely nothing to be seen 
or heard, and I returned to Landrecies 
and reported to D. H. that it seemed to 
be a false alarm, or, in any case, an 
exaggerated report. There could be no 
large body of troops within some miles 
of us. It must have been about 6 
o'clock, and I lay down again to rest. 


I think I was asleep, though it cannot 
have been more than ten minutes later, 
when I was aroused by sharp rifle-fire 
and some shelling. Almost immedi- 
ately after reports came in that Lan- 
drecies was surrounded. There was a 
good deal of confusion and some 
amusing incidents. D. H. ordered the 
whole town to be organized for defence, 
barricades to meet across the roads with 
furniture and anything else handy, all 
secret papers, etc., to be destroyed. 
He sent me off to prepare a big school 
building for defence, giving me a couple 
of companies of Guards as a working party. 

For once he was quite jolted out of 
his usual placidity. He said, “If we 
are caught, by God, we’ll sell our lives 
dearly.’ .... 

It was a weird scene in the village 
street ; men were throwing mattresses 
and chairs out of the windows for the 
barricades, which others were making as 
best they could. The few inhabitants 
left were protesting feebly. The Guards 
had arrested and tied up a French 
officer who had lost his head, and was 
making an ass of himself. I saw one 
rather pompous and unpopular Staff 
officer walking towards me, and a man 
at an upper window taking deliberate 
aim with one of those great soft French 
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EYE-WITNESS AT LANDRECIES 


The author of this chapter is here seen 

as he was in 1914. eneral Charteris 

retired from the Army in 1922, after 

doing distinguished service in India after 
the war, as he had done before it. 


mattresses, and hitting him fair and 
square with it. Down went the pom- 
pous one, buried in the feather mattress, 
to the immense glee of the men. He 
was, of course, none the worse for it, 
but very, very angry. 

Then I heard a great rattle of revolver 
shots quite close, and I saw an officer, 
obviously very excited, discharging his 
revolver down a street. I asked a 
military policeman who was near by 
what was in the street. ‘‘ Nothing, sir,” 
he said with a smile, “‘ but some officers’ 
horses.” So I asked him, “ Why the 
—— don’t you stop him?” “ Well, 
you see, sir,” he said, “he is a full 
Colonel, and his own horse is there with 
the others, and besides he’s very excited 
and it may ease him.” So I asked the 
“ full Colonel ” if he would care to come 
and help me with my job instead of 
shooting horses, and he quite amicably 
agreed. So off we went together. 

The next day (Wednesday) was the 
first full day of the retreat, and it was 
@ very anxious time for the Staff and 
terrible for the troops. We started at 
5 a.m. and marched steadily until 
4 p.m. (seemed much longer than that), 
steadily plodding along a dusty road 
in a glaring, blazing sun. We only 
halted a few minutes in each hour’s 
march. Always there was the sound 
of the guns—now distant, now seeming 
much closer. The battalion com- 
manders knew what we were in for, 
and made the men lie down at every 
halt. At first the men resented this, 
but as the hours slowly passed they 
dropped as if hit immediately a halt 
was ordered, and were asleep almost 
before their bodies reached the ground. 


* 18 August 1914, and After 


HORSES HONOURED in 
their COUNTRY’S SERVICE 


In quiet paddock and loose box there live today many of the horses who shared 

so nobly the peril of their masters in the Great War. Nearly a quarter of a million 

were killed. The survivors are advanced in years, but have by no means lost the gallant 

spirit which enabled them to endure hardship and danger at the call of duty. Here 

is shown a unique collection of portraits of some of these old pensioners, happy and 
contented in their declining years 


tasks in war with extraordinary 

patience and courage. They 
would stand up unflinchingly to shell 
fire, which terrified them, and, still 
worse, conquer the agonies of fear 
always excited by the smell of blood. 
They were slaughtered by bombs and 
high explosive shells, gassed, drowned 
in the mud, exposed to every kind of 
hardship of weather, and sometimes 
kept for weeks without-proper stabling. 
One of the saddest losses occurred on 
the first day of the retreat from Mons 
during the cavalry action at Elouges 
(see page 59), when three hundred 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER THEY KNOW PEACE 
Few of the horses that served in the war still survive, but those that do are well cared for. 


| <= fulfilled their hazardous 





A Belgian lady, the Duchesse de Troy, has traced many of those that were left in Belgium and_; 


has bought for them an honourable retirement. At her chateau near Brussels, seen below, 
they enjoy an old age of peace and ease in the park and stables. Above is Sir Percy Laurie's 
famous charger, ‘Quicksilver,’ made familiar to Londoners by his many public appearances 
in processions wearing his war medals on his bridle. 
Photo, Our Dumb Friends’ League 
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fine horses were massacred, many of 
them high-bred animals from Lord 
Rothschild’s stables. Altogether during 
the war 225,856 of these faithful animals 
lost their lives. By 1917 there were 
869,931 horses on active service, and it 
is astonishing but true that the total 
weight of the forage which it was neces- 
sary to export to the various theatres of 
war was greater than that of the total 
amount of shells and other ammunition 
sent out to feed the guns. 

There are still living in peaceful 
retirement in this country and in 
Belgium a number of gallant old horses 
who took part in the Great War. One 
of the most famous of them is Warrior, 
thirty-year-old charger, belonging to 
Lord Mottistone. In August 1914 
Warrior landed at Havre with his 
master, then Colonel Jack Seely, served 
through the whole length of the war, and 
teturned to take part in the Victory 

























march through London. One of this old horse’s earliest 
experiences was of the long street at Le Cateau where, 
when the British Army was advancing to battle at Mons, 
Field-Marshal Sir John French’s headquarters staff were 
cheered as saviours by the unfortunate civilian population 
waving little Union Jacks. Sir John French himself often 
rode Warrior. 


H's master, Lord Mottistone, tells of the true heroism 

which Warrior showed in conquering his fear of shell fire. 
Indeed, he finally became so used to the sound of battle 
that he seemed to be irresistibly attracted towards the scene. 
More than once Lord Mottistone had other horses shot under 
him, but Warrior bore a charmed life. He survived the 
battles of Ypres, of the Somme, of Arras, the March 18 
retreat, of Cambrai, and, indeed, put in an appearance in 
most notable actions. Once Warrior carried his master fifty 
miles on a night ride to a threatened part of France. 
He became so well known to the troops that it was the 


Fux Photos, Keyeton® 
THREE WAR VETERANS 

Left, Lord Mottistone (in 1914 Brig.-Gen. 

Seely) with his famous war horse, Warrior, 

who showed, as his master says, true 

heroism throughout the war. Above, two 
horses less famed who “ did their bit.” 

Daisy (left) served inthe R.F.A.; Tommie 

was in the Royal Defence Corps. Both 

now enjoy rest at South Mimms. 
horse, not his popular master, who 
received their greetings. “ Here comes 
old Warrior,” they would shout as he 
trotted past them. 

One of Lord Mottistone’s friends thus 
wrote about this famous horse: “ Un- 
selfish loyalty, indomitable courage, 
exhibiting an entire disregard of danger 
and a generous nature, always giving of 
his best. These were qualities inherent 
in Warrior.” 

After the war Warrior came back to 
his master’s estate in the Isle of Wight, 
but his retirement has been full of ex- 
citement, riding to hounds and winning 
a point-to-point in 1922. Now, at the 
age of thirty, old Warrior still carries 
his master and is supremely happy in 
his loose box and his paddock. 

Ore of the most widely known of the 

war veterans is Colonel Sir Percy 
Laurie’s Quicksilver. While Sir Perey 
Laurie was Deputy Assistant Com- 
missioner and chief of the mounted 
branch at Scotland Yard, Quicksilver, 
a beautiful grey, was a familiar figure 
in every London procession of import- 
ance. He, too, was in the Victory 
march and attended the funerals of all 
the great war leaders. 

His war service started on the Somme 
in 1916, when he joined General Sir 
Aylmer Hunter-Weston’s staff and was 
handed over to Sir Percy Laurie. He 
was ridden continuously until the end 
of the war, and was wounded by 
shrapnel at the battle of the Somme. 
After a spell in occupied Germany he 
came to London in 1919, when his 
master joined the police. Quicksilver 
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SOLDIERS’ FRIENDS WHO ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 


Britain as well as Belgium has done her part in rescuing old war horses from a life of servi- 
tude and giving them a happy old age. The Brussels market, among others, has been 
carefully watched for horses branded with the broad arrow of the British Army and many 
have been found, overworked and emaciated. Such veterans of the war are cared for at the 
Ada Cole Memorial Stables at South Mimms in Hertfordshire, where this photograph of Old 
Bill was taken. Below, fine war horses of the B.E.F. are seen watering in France in 1914. 





wears the Order of the Blue Cross, and 
the 1916-18 Victory and General Ser- 
vice medals. He has collected in his 
nosebag on behalf of the Royal Veter- 
inary College about £275, and has the 
honour of a loose box in the college 
dedicated to his name. Quicksilver, 
who is twenty-eight, is reported by his 
master to be very well. “I still hack 
him,” writes Sir Percy, “and he was 
out with the hounds last Boxing Day.” 

At the Ada Cole Memorial Stables at 
South Mimms, Herts, there are always 
a number of old war horses in residence. 
Our illustrations show Old Bill and 
other war veterans. 


|» the grounds of a beautiful old chateau 

in Belgium there are grazing to-day 
nine or ten old British war horses 
who have been rescued by Our Dumb 
Friends’ League from a life of toil. 
These are horses that were sold into 
Belgian ownership after the war. Now, 
as the guests of the aged Duchesse de 
Troy, they are assured for life of rich 
pasturage and comfortable stables. It is 
now officially stated that all surviving 
war horses in Belgium and France that 
can be repatriated have been brought 
back to their home country as old-age 
pensioners of the paddock. 


Imperial War Museum 
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The UNSEEN KILLERS 


at LE CATEAU 


by Pte. R. G. Hill 


P. RIVATE R. G. HILL went to France on August 22, 1914, with the Ist R. Warwick- 

shire Regt. Except for a few days in hospital in 1915 he served in this battalion 

until April 1, 1917, when he was wounded and discharged medically unfit in March 

1918. His story of the wild fighting at Le Cateau and of the nightmare of marching 
in retreat creates again the epic of the ‘ contemptible’ infantrymen of 1914 


E detrained just outside Le 

Cateau station. The town was 

in confusion, as Mons had 

just been fought ; refugees, troops, and 
ammunition columns creating a dust that 
choked us. Civilians offered us jugs of 
weak beer, but discipline was so strong 
that to accept it meant a court martial. 
We marched out of the town along a 
typical French road. Just when we were 
about all in, a halt was called for dinner, 
which we never had as an outburst of 
artillery fire was heard. It must have 
been miles away, but we had orders to 
open out to artillery formation and pro- 
ceed. We saw no enemy that day, and 
at night bivouacked in a cornfield, where 
we enjoyed a long-delayed dinner. We 
marched off in column of fours next 


morning at dawn in a new direction. 
At noon we halted, piled arms, and 
rations were issued—the last for many 
days. Men were told off to dig trenches 
on rising ground to our left. 

Whilst so engaged an aeroplane 
hovered over us. It hajgno distinguish- 
ing mark, and we ght it was 
French, but were soon disillusioned, as it 
scattered coloured lights over us. Too 
late, we opened fire. Soon large black 
shells were bursting in the beet field 
just in front of our improvised position. 





HERE THE THUNDER OF GERMAN GUNS WAS HEARD 


A consolation for the peop'e of France and Belgium whose towns and villages were taken 
by the Germans in their first advance, and who endured four years of bondage, was that 


when victory came their homes were intact. 


The Grand’ Place, Le Cateau, seen ab we, is 


practically the same as it was when the thunder of German guns was heard there in 
1914. Below is one of the sidings at Le Cateau where Private Hill’s battalion detrained. 
Photos, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 





Rain then started, the shelling ceased, 
and a regiment of our cavalry came 
galloping up and jumped over us in our 
hastily constructed trench. We stayed 
there till nightfall, incidentally wiping 
out a small Uhlan patrol that blundered 
upon us. When we withdrew we could 
hear the jingle of accoutrements of 
many men approaching. That night 
we seemed to march round and round a 
burning farmhouse. 


D** broke, and we were still dragging 
our weary limbs along in what 
seemed to us to be an everlasting circle. 
At last the word came to halt and fall 
out for a couple of hours’ rest. We had 
been marching along a road with a high 
ridge on the right and cornfields on the 
left. High up the ridge ran a road 
parallel to ours, on which one of our 
regiments had been keeping pace with us. 
We had no sooner sunk down in the corn- 
field on our left than shrapnel began to 
burst over us. Our officers were fine 
leaders. “‘ Man tbe ditch on the road,” 
came the order. 
In the meantime the battalion on the 
ridge had been caught napping by a 
squadron of Uhlans, who charged them 
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OVER THIS ROAD MANY MARCHED OUT BUT FEW CAME BACK 


Along this road the battalion in which Private Hill served marched from Le Cateau for that 
terrible encounter with the Germans that he describes in this chapter. Only half the men who 
had met the enemy came back, and over the road along which they had marched a few hours 
earlier, full of high hopes and courage, they returned, wounded, tootsore, but undaunted. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd, 


while they were falling out for a rest. 
Our eager young officers went frantic 
with excitement. On their own initiative 
they led us up the hill to the rescue of 
our comrades. With wild shouts we 
dashed up. At first the ground was 
broken and afforded cover for our short 
sharp dashes. We then came to a hedge 
with a gap about four yards wide. 

A dozen youngsters made for the gap, 
unheeding the advice of older soldiers 
to break through the hedge. Soon that 
gap was a heap of dead and dying as a 
machine-gun was trained on it. 

We reached an open field, where we 
were met with a hail of shrapnel. Officers 
were picked off by snipers. A subaltern 
rallied us and gave the order to fix 
bayonets. A piece of shrapnel carried 
half his jaw away. Upwards we went, 
but not a sign of a German. They had 
hidden themselves and waited for our 
mad rush. Officers and sergeants being 
wiped out, and, not knowing where the 
enemy really were, our attack fizzled 
out. A staff officer came galloping 
amongst us, mounted on a big black 
charger. He bore a charmed life. He 
shouted something unintelligible, which 
someone said was the order to retire. 


Te survivors walked slowly down, 
puzzled and bafiled. They had at- 
tained nothing, and had not even seen 
the men they set out to help. We lost 
half the battalion in that wild attack. 
Then came our turn to do something 
better. The survivors, under the direc- 
tion of a capable major, dug in and 
waited to get their own back. A battery 
of eighteen-pounders started to shell 
the ridge. Suddenly shells started 
falling round the guns. One direct hit, 
and a gunner’s leg fell amongst us. The 


battery was wiped out. Tired and worn 
out, we waited. Towards afternoon 
shrapnel played on us, fortunately 
without serious result. Then it was our 
turn to laugh. German infantry were 
advancing in close formation. They 
broke at our first volley. Something 
seemed to sting my leg. I found a 
shrapnel bullet had ploughed a shallow 
groove down the fleshy part of my thigh. 
The enemy advanced. Another volley, 
and they broke again. My leg began 
to pain me, so I hobbled along the road 
to a house which was being used as a 
dressing station. A long queue of 
wounded men were waiting to be dressed, 
while a crowd of thirst-maddened un- 
wounded were crowding round a well 
in the garden. Despairing of medical 
aid I begged a 
field dressing, and, ~ 
catching sight of a a 
sunken road, there 
dressed my wound. 

In this sunken 
road I found bat- 
talion headquarters. 
At dusk they re- 
tired, I with them. 
I learnt afterwards 
that all our wounded 
were captured that 
night, and small 
bodies of our troops, 
trying to retire in 
the darkness, had 
fired on each other. 
This was our part 
in the Battle of Le 
Cateaun. 

Then began the 
retreat. 1 must 
have fainted, for I 
remember hobbling 
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along with some chums, and next I found 
myself tied to the seat of an ammunition 
limber. We came to a village jammed 
with retiring troops, where an artillery 
officer bundled me off. Fortunately 
some of my own regiment passed, and, 
seeing me lying in the road, helped me 
along. My leg seemed easier and I was 
able to proceed at the pace my footsore 
companions were going. It was night- 
mare marching. Our party was now 
about 150 strong. Sleep was out of the 
question, and food was beyged from 
villagers. Reaching St. Quentin, we had 
great hopes of rest, but were told that 
we were surrounded. We lay down to 
die through sheer weariness, but a 
staff officer rounded us up, and got us 
out just as the enemy entered. Tramp, 
tramp, again. Engineers told us to 
hurry over the bridge at Ham, as they 
were just about to blow it up. A little 
scrap a bit farther on, then Noyon, 
where we snatched a night’s sleep. 
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BLOWN UP TO HOLD THE ENEMY 

The battalion had covered about 30 miles of road from Le Cateau, 

marching for many weary and sleepless hours. before it reached 

the point shown in the photograph —the bridge at Ham. 

this spot that Private Hill and his comrades were told to hurry. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd, 


It was at 





PRIVATE FRANK RICHARDS 


In 1901, Private Frank Richards joined the 

Royal Welch Fusiliers He had served for eight 

years with the colours, and had been a reservist 

for five years, when the Great War broke out 
and he was recalled to the colours. 


tT dawn we marched out of Le 
A Cateau with fixed bayonets. 
Duffy said: “‘ We'll have a 
bang at the bastards today.” We all 
hoped the same. We were all fed up 
with the marching and would have 
welcomed a scrap to relieve the mono- 
tony. But we were more fed up 
before the day was over. The Second 
Argyll’s, who went to the assistance 
of the East Yorks, lost half of their 
battalion during the day, but we simply 
marched and counter-marched during 
the whole time that this was going on. 
We kept on meeting people who had 
left their homes and were making their 
way south with the few belongings 
they could carry. One little lad, about 
twelve years of age, was wheeling his 
old grandmother in a wheelbarrow. 
They all seemed to be terror-stricken. 
In every village we marched through 
the church had been converted into a 
field-hospital and was generally full of 
our wounded. At about twilight we 
lined up in a sunken road. I was the 
extreme left-hand man of the battalion, 
Billy and Stevens being on my right. 
Our colonel was speaking to our com- 
pany commander just behind us when 
up the road came a man wheeling a 
pram with a baby in it and two women 
walking alongside. They stopped close 
by me, and the man, speaking in Eng- 
lish, told me that the two women were 
his wife and mother-in-law, and that his 
only child was in the pram. He was an 
Englishman, the manager of some works 
in a small town, but his wife was French. 
They had been travelling all day. If 
they had delayed another hour they 
would have been in the enemy’s hands. 


* 20 August 26—27, 1914 


STRAGGLERS OF 714 
—LOST for a WEEK! 


by Pte. Frank Richards, D.C.M., M.M. 


P. RIVATE FRANK RICHARDS, D.C.M., M.M., author of a famous war book, ‘ Old 
Soldiers Never Die,’ went to France with his battalion, the 2nd Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
in 1914, (He saw continuous active service until 1918.) He describes with unfailing 
geniality the impressions of an ‘ Old Contemptible ’ in the historic retreat from Mons 


Just at this moment a staff-officer 
came along and informed our colonel 
that all our cavalry patrols were in, 
and that any cavalry or troops who now 
appeared on our front would be the 


enemy. He had hardly finished speak-’ 


ing when over a ridge in front of us 
appeared a body of horsemen galloping 
towards us. We immediately got out 
of the sunken road, and standing up 
opened out with rapid fire at six hundred 
yards. I had only fired two rounds 


- when a bugle blew the cease-fire. This, 


I may say, was the only time during the 
whole of the war, with the exception 
of the German bugle at Bois Grenier, 
that I heard a bugle in action. The 
light was very bad, and the majority 
of the bullets had been falling short 
because we couldn’t clearly see the sights 
of our rifles, but several horses fell. The 


= horsemen stopped and waved their 


arms. We had been firing on our own 
cavalry who, I was told later, belonged 
to the 19th Hussars. I never heard 
whether any of them had been killed. 


MARCH! MARCH! HOUR BY HOUR! 
WEN we got back down in the sunken 

road the women were crying and 
the child was bawling, but the man 
seemed to have vanished. Stevens said : 
‘““ Where has he got to?” I asked the 
women, but couldn’t get a word out of 
them, only crying, when out from 
under the cover of the pram crawled 
the man. He commenced to sterm and 
rave and wanted to know what we meant 
by all that firing which had terrified his 
wife and child. (He didn’t say a word 
about his mother-in-law.) He said that 
he would report us. Billy got hold of 
him and said: “Call yourself an 
Englishman! What the hell do you 
reckon you were going to do under that 
pram? For two pins I’d bayonet you, 
you bloody swine!” 

“Fall in!” came the order, and we 
were on the march again. It was now 
dusk, and I expect that family fell into 
the hands of the enemy during the night. 

We retired all night with fixed 
bayonets, many sleeping as they were 
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marching along. If any angels were 
seen on the Retirement, as the news- 
paper accounts said they were, they 
were seen that night. March, march, 
for hour after hour, with no halt: we 
were now breaking into the fifth day 
of continuous marching with practically 
no sleep in between. We were carrying 
our rifles all shapes and it was only by 
luck that many a man didn’t receive 
a severe bayonet wound during the 
night. Stevens said: ‘“ There’s a fine 
castle there, see ?” pointing to one side 
of the road. But there was nothing 
there. Very nearly everyone was seeing 
things, we were all so dead-beat. 

At last we were halted and told that 
we would rest for a couple of hours. 
Outposts and sentries were posted, and 
we sank down just off the road and were 
soon fast asleep. Fifteen minutes later 
we were woke up, and on the march 
again. We had great difficulty in wak- 
ing some of the men. About ten yards 
from the side of the road was a straw 
rick, and about half a dozen men had got 
down the other side of it. I slipped 
over and woke them up. One man 
we had a job with, but we got him 
going at last. By this time the com- 
pany had moved off, so we were 
stragglers. We came to some cross- 
roads and didn’t know which way to 
go. Somehow we decided to take the 
road to the right. 


paws was now breaking. Along the 

road we took were broken-down 
motor lorries, motor cycles, dead horses 
and broken wagons. In a field were 
dumped a lot of rations. We had a feed, 
crammed some biscuits into our haver- 
sacks and moved along again. After 
a few minutes, by picking up more 
stragglers, we were twenty strong, men 
of several different battalions. I en- 
quired if anyone had seen the 2nd Roya! 
Welch Fusiliers, but nobody had. By 
the time that it was full daylight there 
were thirty-five of us marching along, 
including two sergeants. We got into 
a small village—I had long since lost 
interest in the names of the places 


we came to, so I don’t know where it 
was—where we met a staff-officer who 
took charge of us. He marched us out 
of the village and up a hill and told us 
to extend ourselves in skirmishing 
order at two paces interval and lie down, 
and be prepared to stop an attack at 
any moment. About five hundred 
yards in front of us was a wood, and 
the attack would come from that 
direction. The enemy commenced shell- 
ing our position, but the shells were 
falling about fifteen yards short. 

The man on my lett was sleeping; he 
was so dead-beat that the shelling didn’t 
worry him in the least, and the majority 
of us were not much better. We lay 
there for about half an hour, but saw 
no signs of the enemy. The staff- 
officer then lined us up and told us to 
attach ourselves to the first battalion 
we came across. I had to shake and 
thump the man on my left before I 
could wake him up. We marched off 
again and came across lots of people 
who had left their homes. Four ladies 
in an open carriage insisted on getting 
out to let some of our crippled and 
dead-beat men have aride. We packed 


ON THE GREAT RETREAT 

British cavalry (right) are seen on the weary 

road from Mons, yet not too exhausted to 

spare their even more weary horses. Only a 

few days before they had advanced spick and 
span as the lower photograph shows. 
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as many as we could into the carriage 
and moved along, the ladies marching 
with us. Late in the afternoon we took 
Jeave of the ladies. The men who had 
been riding had a good day’s rest and 
sleep. If the ladies had all our wishes 
they would be riding in a Rolls-Royce 
for the rest of their lives. 

. During the evening, when passing 
through a village, I got. news that the 
battalion had passed through it an 
hour before. [ and a man named 
Rhodes decided to leave the band and 
try to catch them. During the next 





MR. ARTHUR MACHEN 

A brilliant writer of books and newspaper 

articles, Mr. Arthur Machen was for many 

years an outstanding figure in Fleet Street. 

In this photograph he is seen as he is today. 
Elaot. & Fry 


T is my belief that in 1914 we in 
| England had been living on Tra- 
falgar and Waterloo for a hundred 
years. There was certainly a shock, and 
a severe shock, in the winter of 1899- 
1900: the Boers came as an unpleasant 
surprise to us. But Mafeking, when 
London went crazy from Friday night 
to Sunday morning, pretty well wiped 
all those doubts and fears away. “ After 
all,” we said, in our easy-going, pleasant 
manner, “ this is only a dress rehearsal 
for Armageddon ”—and were sure, in 
the actor’s phrase, that it would be 
“all right on the night.” 

Not for a moment would I say that 
we were a blusterous and a boastful 
nation. I don’t think we rammed 
Trafalgar and Waterloo down other 
nations’ throats. We didn’t often 
mention them—except to "bus con- 
ductors and hansom-cab drivers. And 
as to mentioning Armageddon—a habit 
we had caught, I think, from the foreign 
correspondents of the newspapers—we 
had pretty well made up our minds that 
we would take care to be out of it, and to 
keep out of it. And, in the meantime, 
we had a quiet confidence in our might. 


few days we attached ourselves to three 
different battalions, but immediately 
left them when we got news of our 
own. We wandered on for days, living 
on anything we could scrounge. It 
seemed to us that trying to find the 
battalion was like trying to chase 
a will-o’-the-wisp. But we were going 
the right way. All roads seemed to 
lead to Paris. One day, when we 
were on our own, not attached to any 
unit, Rhodes and I came across a band 
of gypsies in a wood and made them 
understand that we were very hungry. 


They invited us to the meal they were 
about to have, and I think we surprised 
them by our eating abilities. We 
thanked them heartily, and with 
bellies like poisoned pups staggered 
along again. It was the first square 
meal we had had since we left Amiens. 

The following day we came to a rail- 
bead. A train was in and an officer 
inquired if we had lost our unit. We 
said that we had, so he ordered us to 
get into the train which was full of 
troops who were in the same fix as 
ourselves. 


* 21 August—September, 1914 


The TRUE STORY of 
‘THE ANGELS OF MONS’ 


by Arthur Machen 


In the early days of September 1914 the whole English-speaking world was 
thrilled by the publication of an imaginative elegy by that celebrated author, Arthur 


Machen, entitled ‘ The Bowmen.’ 


In it he described how the exhausted troops at 


Mons were inspired by the apparition of angels in the sky. For years afterwards 


the eager enquiry was made, ‘ Could this be true ?’ 


We are able to reveal in 


the author’s own words that this beautiful idea was a projection of his own fancy 


And so, when the incredible hap- 
pened, and the thunderbolt of the war 
fell on us out of the blue sky, we were 
still quietly confident. The battle, we 
heard, was to begin on Belgian fields. 
Waterloo was in Belgium. 


“ All right on the night.” I looked out 
of my window one Sunday morning 
towards the end of the August of 1914— 
and saw some newspaper bills in front 
of the little shop over the way, and saw 
that the night had come. 


|? was not at all “the night” in the 

sense of the easy optimists. Nothing 
could. be less like Waterloo. I have 
forgotten the detail of the newspaper 
account of that Sunday morning; but 
I remember it was a tale to make the 
heart sink, almost to deep despair. 
It told of the British Army in full 
retreat, nay, in headlong, desperate 
retreat, on Paris; nay, it told of no 
regular, ordered tactical movement, of 
no considered measure to fall back on 
firmer ground, that the battle might 
be renewed and changed to victory. 
The correspondent of the newspaper 
rather pictured an army broken to frag- 
ments and the fragments scattered 
abroad in confusion. It was hardly an 
army any more; it was a mob of 
shattered men. 

It was said afterwards that the 
journalist had exaggerated what he saw, 
or rather, perhaps, had drawn ex- 
aggerated and erroneous conclusions 
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from what he saw. I do not know about 
that; I leave the truth of the matter 
to the military historians. But I know 
what we read, and how we were sick at 
heart. And I suppose that in the first 
place it was to comfort myself that I 
thought of the story of ‘“‘ The Bowmen,” 
and wrote it in the early days of 
September. And perhaps I had better 
go into the box for the last time and 
swear once more that the tale is mere 
and sheer invention; that I made it 
all up out of my own head, and that to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, it 
is entirely without any foundation. 


‘THE BOWMEN OF ENGLAND’ 

|7 was published in “The Evening 

News’’—I think, on September 29. 
On this day is held the Feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels, and the date 
seems to have had its influence on the 
fortunes of the story. My tale concerned 
the spirits of the great English bowmen 
of the old wars, summoned from their 
rest by St. George’s mighty command : 
“Array, array, array!” But when 
people began to talk about it, they 
called these good bowmen “ The Angels 
of Mons.” 

Some people may remember that 
England had an earlier source of 
comfort and consolation. I should say 
assurance, for I think it was almost in 
the first days of the war, some weeks 
before the Retreat from Mons, that 
everybody was talking of “the 
Russians.” “ Three hundred thousand 





VISION OF THE ANGELS OF MONS AS A MONS ARTIST IMAGINES IT 


In the Mons Museum is this remarkable painting of the Angels of Mons, the true story of which Mr. Arthur Machen tells in this chapter. 


The 


picture is the work of M. Marcel Gillis, a talented loca! artist. and it gives a modernistic impression of the vision. The background shows 


the town of Mons from the south, while above the artist has depicted the angels and bowmen of the legend. 


In the bottom left-hand corner 


are the words which form part of the legend : “ The Angels of Mons: the Germans suddenly stopped and galloped away at top speed.” 


Rooshians,” as Jos Sedley assured his 
sister, Amelia, were coming to our 
assistance. Their trains had been 
observed passing, with drawn blinds, 
through Ealing, Moreton-on-the-Marsh, 
Rugby Junction—through any station 
and every station. There were myriads 
on myriads of them—and your friends 
got extremely cross if you hinted a 
doubt. And this is still a matter for 
curiosity ; nobody knows the origin of 
this magnificent fable. Here, again, 
there was no trace of a fundamentum in 
re, or, in plain English, not a word of 
truth in the story ; but here the name 
of the sacred bard, or liar, is unknown. 

But the Russian hosts faded gently 
away, and the British Army was left to 
fight its own battles at Ypres and else- 


where. And the Bowmen, who had 
éurned into Angels, took the place of the 
forces of the Czar. Great numbers of 
people made up their minds that the 
story was true from beginning to end. 


A®® I must say, the evidence in favour 

of this view was very strong. A 
Lady in Waiting at Court assured the 
world that she had read it all in a letter 
from a soldier at the Front, just as it 
was in the paper, but some time.before 
it appeared in the paper. Another lady, 
unconnected with the Court, had talked 
to a wounded soldier, who had seen 
St. George on horseback, waving his 
sword, as if he were saying : “‘ Come on, 
boys! We'll give them the kibosh ! ” 
This worthy fellow was indignant at 
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the notion that he wouldn’t know 
St. George if he saw him. “ Haven’t I 
seen him on every quid I’ve had in my 
life 2?’ he asked. 

Then there were all sorts of confirm- 
atory allegations, quotations, assevera- 
tions and citations ; many anecdotes, and 
the story of Elisha. Many of these 
matters were attested and confirmed by 
“A Nurse,” “ Miss M.,” “ A Doctor,” 
“A Clergyman,” and a host of such 
nameless witnesses. 

It was strong evidence, as I say. Or, 
rather, it would have been strong 
evidence but for one circumstance— 
there was not one word of truth in it. 
Or, in the stronger phrase of Wemmick, 
these stories were lies: “‘ Every one of 
’em lies, sir.” 





AN AMERICAN AT MONS 


Though an American citizen, Mr. Coleman was 

one of the first to offer his services to the War 

Office on the outbreak of war. His skill as a 

driver was of the utmost value during the days 
of the Retreat. 


HE morning of Thursday, August 
| 27 found us in the direct path 


of what in the early hours of the 
day we believed to be but the remnant 
of the shattered Left of the British 
Army. Like the dawn of the day before, 
the morning broke clear and warm, pro- 
mising a hot summer day. The perfect 
mornings on the retreat were some 
compensation for our short hours of rest. 

St. Quentin on Thursday, August 27 
saw rare scenes and strange sights. 

An orderly, well-disciplined army had 
been through a great fight. Its infantry, 
unbeaten by the infantry that opposed 
it, had been ordered to retire. ‘‘ Gawd 
knows why,” hundreds of Tommies were 
saying. The vastness of the scale ‘of 
operations, the uncertainty of the 
General Staff itself as to just what was 
happening in some quarters of the field, 
and the universal ignorance of the rank 
and file as to what had happened else- 
where than in their own immediate 
vicinity, all tended to discouragement. 

After inflicting such terrible losses as 
the German foot soldiers suffered at 
Cambrai—Le Cateau, the British Army 
had taken a hammering which seemed 
to many of them totally unnecessary. 

To fight stubbornly and victoriously 
against an advancing enemy, hurling 
back his masses as fast as they are 
poured forward, is soul-inspiring. To 
leave such occupation for a scamper 
over a shell-swept field, comrades falling 
to right and left as they run, is not. 
Units that had just proven to them- 
selves their invincibility were smashed 
and disintegrated in the very obeying of 
an unwelcome order to retire. 

Jumbled together, inextricably mixed, 
every group convinced that their little 


*22 August 27, 1914 


LAUGHING DAWN 


of DESPAIR 


by Frederic Coleman 


Mr. COLEMAN, a pioneer motorist, was one of the members of the R.A.C. who 

volunteered their services and their cars at the outbreak of war. Constantly on the 

move in the battle area, Mr. Coleman had a close-up view of much of the fighting. 

His amusing account of the retreat through St. Quentin on the morning of August 27 

differs considerably from the unhappy picture that Col. Osburn draws in the succeeding 
section of the later hours of this fatal day 


remnant contained the only survivors 
of their individual command, confusion 
worse confounded was only to be 
expected. 

The work of sorting out the men from 
the steady flowing stream of humanity 
as it moved southward, of re-forming an 
army that had lost most semblance of 
form, was the task set before the British 
officers in St. Quentin that morning at 
sun-up. It did not take them long to set 
about it. Stationed here and there along 
the main route through the town, each 
officer of staff became an usher, urbanely 
advising each little knot of stragglers 
where to proceed to find the nucleus of 
their particular unit, and obtain food, 
drink, and news of their comrades. 

The wounded were in considerable 
numbers. Ambulances drew up at the 
railway station and unloaded. A couple 
of sweet little old French ladies bustled 


_ about on one side of the station square, 


giving out tea as fast as they could 
make it. 


| HAD TO CHEER THEM UP 
Mowe about St. Quentin in a motor- 

car that morning was slow work, as 
the roads were full to overflowing. Not 
far from the Mairie a wounded officer, his 
vitality all but spent, was placed in my, 
car. I took him as quickly as possible 
to the station. Badly wounded in the 
chest, he said with a pale smile, “ I’ve 
been about a hundred miles, it seems, 
since I was hit, and in pretty well every 
sort of conveyance except a motor-car. 
Two miles on a limber nearly finished 
me.” 

He looked, poor chap, as though he 

had reached care and attention none 
too soon. 


For a time I was to act as usher at a 
point a bit north of St. Quentin. Placed 
on the road by a staff officer; and told 
where the men of the various units were 
to be directed, I chose to stand by a 
French lady, who, with her daughters, 
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was supplying coffee, steaming hot, to 
the passing Tommies. 

Never shall I forget that staff officer’s 
parting instructions. ‘‘ Cheer them up 
as you keep them on the move,” he said. 
“They are very downhearted. Tell 
them anything, but cheer them up. 
They’ve got their tails down a bit, but 
they are really all right. No wonder 
they are tired! Worn out to begin 
with, then fighting all day, only to come 
back all night—no rest, no food, no 
sleep—poor devils! Yes, they are very 
downhearted. Tell ‘em where to go, 
and cheer ’em up—cheer ’em up.” 


OF all the jobs that have ever fallen to 

my lot, I thought, this promises to 
be one of the most hopeless. Cheer them 
up, indeed! A fine atmosphere this, for 
cheer. Ragged and muddy and foot- 
sore they looked, straggling along. 

The first individual who caught my 
attention particularly was a tall captain, 
an old acquaintance. He showed me 
his service cap, through the crown of 
which two neat bullet-holes had been’ 
drilled. Both of the vicious little pellets 
had missed their intended mark, though 
one had ploughed a slight furrow along 
his scalp, leaving an angry red welt. 

No one had examined his head to find 
what damage had been caused, and he 
asked me to investigate. He bent over, 
and I poked my finger here and there, 
asking ‘‘ where it hurt ” and how much 
—in short, doing the best I could to 
accommodate his thirst for information. 


AS I was intent on my amateur prob- 

ing, a voice from behind commented, 
“ A close shave the little divil made that 
toime, shure.” Turning at the soft 
brogue, what was my surprise to see a 
Jock, in a kilt that looked as if its wearer 
had been rolled in the mud. Capless, 
his shock of red hair stood on end, and 
a pair of blue Irish eyes twinkled 
merrily. I was genuinely surprised. It 


was before I had learned that an [rish- 
man in a Scotch regiment is no rara avis 
—nor a Cockney in a battalion dubbed 
Irish on the rolls, for the matter of that. 

As if entering himself in a competition 
of close shaves, the Irishman held his 
tight ear between thumb and finger. 
“And what do ye think o’ that?” he 
queried. 

Right through the lobe of his ear, close 
to his cheek, a Mauser bullet had drilled 
a clean hole. “ Close that, I’m thinkin’,” 
said the proud owner of the damaged 
member, ‘and I niver knew how close 
me ear was to me head till that thing 
come along.” 

A burst of laughter from the group 
that had gathered was infectious. The 
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boys trailed off together, chatting over 
further storics of close shaves, leaving 
me thankful the Irish lad had come by, 
cheered that lot up, and so saved me the 
task. 


TH next group to reach me contained 
a sergeant and a dozen or so 

Tommies, of most disreputable exterior. 

“To what lot do you belong, ser- 
geant ?” I asked. 

“ We're Riles, sir,” said the sergeant. 

‘““You’re what ?” 

* Riles!” with decided emphasis. 

With a spasm, I remembered that the 
Royal Fusiliers were in the 9th Brigade 
of the 3rd Division, and directed the 
group accordingly. 


“You oughter know who we are,” 
said the sergeant, somewhat hanghtily. 
“ We're the lot what was first in Mons 
and last out, we are.” 

“ That’s right,” piped up a squeaky 
voice that came from a diminutive 
member of the squad; “buck, you 
beggar, buck. Tell ’em the tale.” 

A grin on half a dozen faces told that 
the small one might be expected to 
produce some comment when occasion 
permitted. The sergeant turned : 

“What’s ailin’ you, Shorty?” he 
demanded. 

** Tell ’em the tale,” croaked the little 
map. “ Fust in Mons and last out. In 
at three miles an hour and out at 
eighteen. That’s us, you bet,” and he 
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WHERE COCKNEY HUMOUR SAVED THE DAY 


The 14th century Hotel de Ville of St. Quentin looks down today on a very different scene from that which was enacted in the Grand’ Place on 
August 27, 1914. On that day the British Expeditionary Force was in full retreat from Mons, and through the town came weary, exhausted 
soldiers of many units, some separated from their comrades, and others almost the only survivors of their battalions. It was here, in the Grand’ 
Place, that the scenes, some moving, some humorous, described by Mr. Coleman, took place. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 
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snorted as the squad roared in appre- 
ciative mirth. 

So they drifted on, anything but 
downhearted, if one could judge from 
the running fire of banter between 
Shorty and his sergeant, which kept 
their comrades in continual chuckles 
as they toiled on. 

Truly I thanked Shorty for his 
assistance in the “cheer-’em-up” de- 
partment. 

Detachments went past at times in 
step, whistling or singing. Some were 
obviously too footsore to.walk normally, 
but they heroically tried to keep pace 
with the rest, and made a brave show 
of it. 

One big, lantern-jawed chap, as he 
caught sight of me, insisted on his score 
of companions forming single file. They 
brought rifles to shoulder and stepped 
out in style with an indescribable 
swagger. The Sphinx would have broken 
into a smile at the sight of them. As 
the leader, much begrimed, came up I 
explained that hot coffee was to be had 
from jugs held by three little pig-tailed 
French schoolgirls under a tree hard by. 


*PROPER REARGUARDS, WE ARE!’ 
A’ the boys drank, the leading spirit 
chatted. I gathered from casual 
remarks, if they were to be believed, 
that talking was a habit with him. In 
fact, remarks were proffered, sotto voce, 
that he had not ceased talking, except 
to sleep, since leaving England. The 
comments of his soiled band seemed 
meat and drink to his soul. He fairly 
revelled in them. 
“* Pals we are, all right,” he said with 
a grin, “ though no one would think it 
to hear ’em, would they ? Know how to 
fight, they do, but can’t talk—that’s 
their drawback. Don’t know no words.” 


A hot strong draught of good black 
French coffee gave him pause, but a 
moment later he was at it again. I told 
him where to go. As he tramped off he 
said, “‘ Come on, you blighters! Don’t 
block the road. You ain’t no bloomin’ 
army now. You're a forlorn ’ope, that’s 
what you are. Nice-lookin’ lot o’ beg- 
gars. ‘Op it!” And they “ ’opped it ” 
to the music of his cheery abuse. God 
bless him ! 


of long after, a very woebegone pro- 
cession hove in sight. But few were 
in that squad, and they seemed very 
worn and tired. Red-eyed from lack 
of sleep, barren of equipment, many a 
cap missing, and not a pair of sound feet 
in the lot. Every man had his rifle, but 
they looked very “ done.” 
“Here are the pessimists at last,” 
thought I. “It will take something 
to cheer this bunch.” 


T discovered their regiment and 
informed them of the whereabouts of 
their fellows. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘three streets on 
after you get to the fountain, then to the 
right, and there you'll see a big building 
on the left—that’s the one.”’ 

“We've been rearguardin’,”’ said a 
cadaverous corporal who acted as 
spokesman. “ We’re proper rearguards, 


“we are. Been doin’ nothin’ else but 


>” 


rearguardin’. 5 

“ Right,” said 1. ‘Don’t forget. 
Third turnin’ after the fountain. Plenty 
of food there.” 

“ Rearguards, we are,’ from the 
lugubrious one. “ Proper rearguards. 
Ain’t done nothing else for three days.” 

“Cheerio!” I insisted; ‘‘ three 
streets on after the fountain, and 
thea——” 

“ Proper rearguards——”’ he started 
again. 

“ But,” J interrupted in turn, “ I’m 
telling you where there’s food, my 
boy.” 

* And I'm telling you, sir, if you'll not 
mind,” he continued gravely, “ that 
we're proper rearguards, we are. And 
we ‘ave learned one thing about proper 
rearguards in this ‘ere war right off, 
and that is that rearguards ain’t 
expected to eat. So we ’ave give it up, 
we ’ave. It’s a bad ‘abit, any’ow. Ain’t 
it, boys?” 

Off they trudged, grinning. The 
funereal visage of the spokesman turned 
and indulged in a sombre wink, whereat 
they laughed to a man, and I with 
them. ss 

“Proper rearguards don’t eat.” - He 
had had his joke, and played it out to 
his heart’s content. 

Ah, well, it was an experience ! 

I had not been long on that roadside 
when I realized that many of us had 
been labouring under a great delusion. 
It was not that someone was needed to 
cheer up the Tommy ; it was that most 
of us needed the Tommy to cheer us 
up. 

TH indomitable pluck of the soldier 

in the ranks and his effervescent 
cheeriness was to save that retreating 
army of Smith-Dorrien’s as no staff 
work could have saved it had the Tommy 
not those characteristics to 
such remarkable degree. 

Many an officer whose hair had 
grown grey in the Service said that day 
that Tommy was of finer metal than he 
had ever dreamed it possible of any 
soldier. The very air was full of 
unostentatious heroism. 

One grizzled brigadier, seated on his 
horse, watched that straggling army 
pass, tears dropping now and then 
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unheeded on his tunic, his lips pressed 
hard. One of his staff heard the old 
warrior mutter, as one detachment 
passed, soiled, but with bold eye and 
shoulders well back: “ Ah! they may 
be able to Ail! such men, but they will 
never be able to beal them.” 


BEGAN to look at the men with new 

‘eyes as the morning If the 
thousands struggling by but continued 
to come, I thought, many more must 
have been saved than any of us imagined. 
Beneath the grime and dirt and weari- 
ness I saw clear eyes and firm jaws, even 
when men were almost too worn out 
to walk further. Those who appeared 
to be positively unable to go on were 
stopped at the St. Quentin station, to be 
sent south by rail. 
I realized that in front of me was 
passing a pageant such as men had 
rarely seen in the ages. It was a 
pageant of the indomitable will and un- 
conquerable power of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Early in the day I was relieved and 
sent back to the station. Horse wagons 
full of wounded jostled the ambulances 
in the station yard. Even the motor 
transport lorries, as they rolled past, 
paused to drop off their quota of 
maimed and bandaged men in khaki. 

One young subaltern passed, sound 
asleep in his saddle and unmindful of 
all about him, his horse following the 
human current. 


At times a pitiable group of refugees 
went by, though for the most part the 
refugees had been crowded off the 
main roads by the retreating army, or 
diverted to other routes. 


SMITH-DORRIEN’S WINNING SMILE 
A sergeant of the East Surrey Regi- 

ment, of Fergusson’s division, came 
up. His face was haggard. He reported 
that two hundred and fifty men, with 
five officers, were all that was left of 
that battalion. 

Standing near the bridge, close by 
the station, I saw General Smith- 
Dorrien a few feet distant. He turned, 
and I caught his eye. He was speaking 
to a passing officer. I hardly remember 
his words. Something about plenty 
more of the same command being 
down the road a bit, I think. It was 
good to see Smith-Dorrien’s face and 
hear his voice. I had heard much of 
him during those days, and never was 
he spoken of save in terms of affection. 
As he looked my way he smiled, with 
the sort of smile that everyone within 
tange takes to himself as his own 
property. It was of inestimable value 
that morning in St. Quentin—Smith- 
Dorrien’s smile. It put heart into many 
a man. 


HAIG, MONRO AND GOUGH IN A WAYSIDE COUNCIL OF WAR 


Anxious hours were spent by the Generals commanding the three Corps of the British Expeditionary Force during the retreat from 
Mons, but there was never a time when they did not know that every effort, every sacrifice that they called for from their men 
would be met with the traditional valour of the British Army. This scene, typical of the serenity which characterized the British 
high command, shows Sir Douglas Haig, commanding the ist Corps, holding a war council in a village street. He is seen on the 
left in conversation with Major-General C. C. Monro, commanding the ist Division, while on the right are two members of Sir 
Douglas’s staff, Brigadier-General J. Gough and Colonel Percival. 
Imperial War Museum 
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Part 3 of THE GREAT WAR: | WAS THERE! On Sale Everywhere Next Thursday 


Leaves from the Editor’s Note-Book 


(Continued from page ii of this wrapper) 


War: I Was Tuere! is essentially a book to read, as well as 
a collection of the most astonishingly fresh picturings of the 


War that has ever been submitted to the British public. 


Tanks to personal visits to France and much investi- 

gation of untouched sources, I am in a position to offer 
my readers numerous hitherto unpublished pictures of the 
War and many hundreds of entirely new photographs which 
have been taken by my camera assistants within the last 
few months. Despite the fact that in my World War | 
published no fewer than 2,500 war photographs of all kinds, 
I can assert that as many more new or hitherto un- 
published in that work will appear in our pages, and indeed 
I shall be disappointed if by misadventure any photograph 
that was printed in World War is repeated in this work, for it 
is my hope that all who so loyally supported World War and 
made it by far the most successful publication of its kind, 
may bear me company again in this new serial. 


N going through several of the chapters which I have been 
preparing for this and succeeding numbers, I have, been 
reminded of a dear old lady who wrote to me 24 years ago 
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ORDER PART 3 NOW—IT WILL CONTAIN: 


MORE THRILLING STORIES of 1914 


THE WAR AS SEEN BY THE MEN WHO FOUGHT 
WRITTEN BY THE MEN... WHO WERE THERE! 


SECTION Ill (contd.). 





MONS : THE FIGHTING RETREAT 


EPIC STORY OF ST. QUENTIN 
How Tom Bridges Saved Two Regiments 
Lt.-Col. Osburn, D.S.O. 


TOY DRUM AND TIN WHISTLE 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Tom Bridges, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


THEY WERE GOING TO SHOOT ME! 
Paul Maze, “M.M., D.C.M. 


‘SLEEP WALKERS’ OF THE GREAT 


RETREAT 
Corporal B. T. Denore 


K.C.B., 


of Scenes of the Great Retreat 
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AMAZING Double-Page PHOTO: THE SINKING of the ‘MAINZ’ 
in the Battle of Heligoland Bight 


48 Illustrations Including Many New and Unpublished Photographs 
and the Advance to 


EIGHT ART PAGES IN DUOTONE 
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when I was editing The War Illustrated, who protested as 
vigorously as any old lady could against the word “ Hun ™ 
ever being applied to the Germans. Indeed she threatened 
to cancel her subscription to War Illustrated if I did not give 
instructions to my writers to avoid the use of the word, which 
she thought very offensive to the dear Germans who were 
then trying to destroy British civilization. I wrote to my 
correspondent—she lived at Bath or Cheltenham or one of 
those places where dear old ladies seem to congregate—and 
told her that as there was incontestable evidence that the 
Kaiser had himself incited his German troops to slaughter 
the Chinese (in the Boxer Rising, when the Germans lent a 
hand) as ruthlessly as the Huns of old had slaughtered, those 
who preferred to liken the aggressive Germans of 1914 to the 
Huns had the warranty of their “ All Highest.” 


j HAVE therefore—as I see no occasion why we should be 

mealy-mouthed in these matters—allowed all references 
to Huns in our chapters to stand, as indeed, I have no right 
to alter them since it is my business in this publication to 
present what others have written in the words they have used, 
for which I cannot be expected to accept responsibility. 
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THE ENDING DAYS: Red Reaping and 
Red Tape 
Capt. E. J. Needham 


HELIGOLAND BIGHT: A Stoker's Saga 
by “Clinker Knocker” 


IMMORTAL STORY OF 'L’ BATTERY 
Gunner Darbyshire 
SECTION IV. THE MARNE AND THE AISNE 


‘LOCUSTS OF STEEL’ 
Emotional Entries from the Diary of a 
Casualty 
Hon. Aubrey Herbert 


THE DAY WE FORCED THE MARNE 
A. A. Martin, M.C. 


the Marne 
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DESIGN for OUR BINDING CASES 


The Illustration shows the Design Ouly of these Beautiful Cases, not the Colour of the material 



























The Publishers are arranging 
to provide for subscribers to 
TH: GREAT WAR: | WAS THERE! 
particularly attractive binding cases 
in avery fine quality af Art Canvas, 
the back being heavily gold blocked 
and the side having an effective 
embossed design. The illustration 
shows the strong and handsome 
Binding Cases in reduced size. The 
actual volumes when bound will 
measure | |} in. high and 84 in. wide. 


As there will be two volumes, the 
first binding case will be ready for 
subscribers with the concluding 
issue of Vol. |. The cost of each 
binding case will be only 2s. 6d. 


Full details of the Publishers’ 
Special Binding Scheme will 

also be given when the First 
Volume is ready for binding. 
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Binding 
Cases 
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for each 
volume 


How Your Volumes 
Will Look When 
They Are Bound 


Speciz! Title Pages, Frontispieces, - 
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